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AN 1850 PREVIEW OF “WORLDS IN COLLISION” 


by CARL WITTKE 


Professor of History and Dean of the Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University 


Worlds in Collision, by Immanuel Velikovsky, is still on the 
best seller lists. The book, written by a Russian-born physician and 
Bible student who explored the sciences from medicine and law to 
psychoanalysis in many European centers of learning, continues to 
be the storm center of one of the liveliest controversies that has 
ever shaken the scientific and publishing world. Is the book, in 
spite of the author’s reported ten years of laborious research, a 
gigantic hoax on historians and scientists, or is it to be accepted 
as a serious challenge to Newton and Darwin? 

This extraordinary volume was hailed by an unusual amount 
of publicity in publications like Harper’s and Colliers; it was sum- 
marized in the Reader's Digest in advance of publication by the 
author of The Greatest Story Ever Told; and the science editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune endorsed it as a ‘‘magnificent 
piece of scholarly research.” Clifton Fadiman, expert of “Informa- 
tion, Please,” concluded that the book “may well turn out to be 
as epochal” as the work of Newton and Darwin. Despite such 
fanfare, however, the Macmillan Company, original publisher of 
Velikovsky’s treatise, relinquished its publishing rights to Double- 
day. One can only wonder what went on behind closed doors during 
the editorial conference that ended in the transfer of a best seller 
to a:competitor, but it is generally assumed that the extraordinary 
decision was prompted by the pressure of many distinguished Mac- 
millan authors who resented having their scholarly and scientific 
books appear in such strange company. The whole transaction, in- 
cidentally, raises the issue of censorship in a new form, and this 
time in reverse, for in this case it was not a profit-conscious cor- 
poration which interfered with freedom of expression, but a group 
of scholars who apparently challenged a publisher's right to print 
either scientific facts or intellectual rubbish. Presumably every book 
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should have its chance in the free competition of the market place 
of ideas where even fools must be suffered gladly in order that 
wise men may continue to be heard. 

This brief paper makes no pretense of reviewing Velikovsky’s 
amazing volume, but rather seeks to point out that the author's 
theme is a very old one, and to call particular attention to a curious 
little volume published in Columbus, Ohio, just a century ago, which 
suggests extraordinary resemblance to the theories of Dr. Velikovsky 
which have so recently shaken up the scientists and been the “epi- 
center of a literary earthquake.” 

Reviewers of Worlds in Collision, like Waldemar Kaempffert 
of the New York Times, Alfred Kazin in the New Yorker, and Dr. 
Edward U. Condon in the New Republic, have made short shrift of 
the book as “one of the most remarkable farragoes ever concocted,” 
and a piece of escapist literature for this irresponsible and troubled 
age, yet the Doubleday company, present publisher of the contro- 
versial volume, was able to fill a whole page of the Times book 
review section with favorable comments rather carefully culled from 
newspapers and periodicals from coast to coast.” 

Dr. Velikovsky’s volume is impressive to the eye, for it reveals 
all the impedimenta of modern scholarship. Its main thesis is that 
physical upheavals of a global nature have occurred in historic 
times, caused by readily identifiable extraterrestrial agents, and pre- 
sumably might occur again. More specifically, in 1500 B.c. and 1448 
B.C., the gaseous tail of a comet, erupted by Jupiter, collided with 
the earth and produced terrific cataclysms which the author believes 
are documented in the folklore, sacred books, and archaeological 
data of ancient peoples in all corners of the globe, and substantiated 
by the findings of geology and paleontology as well. The same 
comet, years later, sideswiped Mars and was gradually transformed 
into the planet Venus, amid further earth disturbances. 

It is the author's contention that the magnetic poles changed 
places instantly due to a short circuit between the earth and the 
celestial visitor, and that as a result the earth might have been set 





* See the New York Times Book Review, April 2, 1950; the New Yorker, April 
29, 1950; and the New Republic, April 24, 1950. 
* New York Times Book Review, September 17, 1950. 
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spinning in reverse. Because of the first cataclysm, the waters of 
the Red Sea actually parted to let the Israelites through, as related 
in Exodus, and fifty-two years later, during a second ruction, the 
earth actually stopped rotating, and the sun stood still, as Joshua 
commanded. The author has similar explanations for the plagues 
of Egypt, the showers of blood and fire that descended from heaven 
as Jehovah tried to persuade Pharaoh to let his people go; the 
rain of meteorites, a mile in diameter and heated to incandescence, 
which killed the Canaanites apparently without so much as touching 
their opponents; burning forests, boiling seas and tidal waves, and 
the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night which the Jews 
followed on their historic trek. From the tail of the original comet 
petroleum poured upon the earth, followed, in the nick of time, 
by manna and ambrosia, which dropped as carbohydrates from the 
sky. Dr. Velikovsky has ingenious explanations for the canals on 
Mars, the moon’s craters and just what happened on Mount Sinai. 
His theories may be intended to “de-supernaturalize” the ancient 
legends. The author is fascinated and deeply impressed by the 
findings of modern physics, the quantum theory, and the violent 
changes which go on in the core of the atom, and finds there the 
prototype for what happens in the solar system. Whatever his pur- 
pose, his conclusions must come as a boon to harassed fundamen- 
talists, after many years of bitter struggle against the attacks of the 
rationalists. 

First of all, it must be pointed out that there was a vast litera- 
ture on cometary superstitions before Velikovsky found this thesis 
so intriguing and convincing. The “hairy stars” have been the subject 
of fear and wonder throughout the ages. Volumes have been written 
on the effects of comets upon the lives of men, and in them one may 
follow the story of man’s slow development toward a more rational- 
istic and scientific interpretation of such phenomena. 

In the I/iad there is a reference to 


...the red star, that from its flaming lair 
Shakes down diseases, pestilence and war. 


The comets of 480 B.c., 373 B.C., 307 A.D., and 392 A.D. left their 
mark on the literature and folklore of the ancients as portents of 
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war, earthquake, and other catastrophes. Pliny, Vergil, Aristotle, 
Seneca, Josephus, the Venerable Bede, Thomas Aquinas, Martin 
Luther, and many others, gave serious thought to the meaning of 
these heavenly visitors. In Odericus Vitalis’ Ecclesiastical History of 
England and Normandy, there is a reference to 1066, the year of 
the Norman conquest, when 


...@ fiery comet whirled, 
Dreadful omen, round the world,’ 


and many other references to the influence of comets on the life 
of terrestrial man, and man’s speculations about it can be found 
in the legends and epics of people everywhere. 

As an example of the many precursors of Worlds in Collision, 
a strange little volume published in Columbus in 1850, may serve 
as of special interest to Ohioans. It is entitled The Origin of the 
Globe, and its chief concern was to reconcile science, as understood 
a century ago, with the literal acceptance of the Old Testament. 
Its author was George Brewster; the preface is. dated February 
1850; and the book was issued in that year from the press of Scott 
and Bascom, Columbus printers. It is so rare today that even the 
Library of Congress is without a copy." We know little about its 
author, save that he once edited a paper, and that he referred to 
himself as the author of lectures on education and a New Philosophy 
of Matter, published in 1843, and that the volume under review 
was originally prepared as a series of lectures. Its full title reads 
“Lectures on the Origin of the Globe—A Universal Deluge—The 
Destruction and Re-Formation of Our Solar System, The Essential 
Elements of Created Principles, and the Electric Properties of Light, 
Heat, etc.” 

Brewster's volume apparently resulted from an argument which 
the author had with a Swedenborgian about Genesis. The strange 
career, and the still stranger publications, of Emanuel Swedenborg 





* See on this subject Howard Robinson, The Great Comet of 1680—A Study in 
the “er of Rationalism (Northfield, Minn., 1916), and particularly Chapters 
I and II. 

“My attention was directed to this book by a brief notice in the Saturday 
Night of Toronto, August 8, 1950, based on information from Dr. P. W. Arkle 
of the same city, who has a copy of Brewster's volume. I have been able to locate 
copies in the Crerar Library of Chicago and in the library of Brown University. 
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(1688-1772) continue to puzzle both scientists and theologians. 
Swedenborg was one of those “universal” scholars more common 
in earlier times than in this highly specialized age. He knew some- 
thing about practically all the sciences and the ancient languages; 
he built bridges and wrote poetry; and above all he delved into the 
mysterious realm of the subconscious, until he was able to invade 
the unseen world in mystic flights, commute freely among the 
planets, and interview the characters of history from the Apostles 
to Newton." 

We have no inkling of which one of the great mystic’s disciples 
stirred Brewster to wrath and literary activity, but we know specifi- 
cally that his book was intended to refute the Swendenborgians, 
whom he accused of disclaiming ‘the agency of the Almighty” in 
the origination of the world, and subtly denying, like other danger- 
ous infidels, that the Flood actually covered the whole earth, and 
that the world was no older than 6,000 years. Brewster undertook 
to defend “the authenticity and literality of Genesis,” and of the 
Mosaic history of the beginnings of the world, the Deluge and 
Noah’s Ark, and announced in the preface that he would call on 
science, particularly astronomy and geology, reason, and the ancient 
records and folklores of many people to support his arguments.’ 

It was Brewster's contention that worlds were perpetually being 
created, and as perpetually disappearing, in vapors and luminous, 
nebulous masses in the sky, in obedience to God’s “Omnific Word:” 
When the Creator uttered his famous command, “Let there be 
light,” the luminous star dust or nebulae separated out from pre- 
existing, unfashioned, chaotic matter, became energized, and turned 
into a light, which filled ‘the deep,” and permeated the darkness 
with the floating nebulous masses of luminous vapor. Eventually, 
by abstracting the caloric from the dark opaque material, God 
started rotation of the earth on its axis, which produced night and 
day, though Brewster contends that in the beginning the light was 
so weak that the earth turned almost imperceptibly slowly, thus 


5 Signe Toksvig, Emanuel Swendenborg, Scientist and Mystic (New Haven, 
1948). 
* For further details on the many points at which biblical records and archae- 
ological discoveries are in direct contact, and references to the Deluge, see the scholarly 
volume mj Jack Finegan: Light From the Ancient Past, The Archaeological Back- 


ground of the Hebrew-Christian Religion (Princeton, 1946). 
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making it possible for the author to reconcile the findings of 
geologists in terms of geological ages, with the “days” described 
in Genesis. During the period of extremely slow rotation, the 
ancient Oceans were in comparative repose, and various geological 
strata were formed by the influx of sediment from rivers and coasts 
into the quiet sea. Shells and corals grew and were buried and 
petrified in sediment, and geologists ever since have described the 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous formations. 

It was not until the fourth day that the Creator finally con- 
densed light into the focal intensity of the sun. Thereupon the 
planets, hitherto invisible, became visible and started their revolu- 
tions. Light became sufficiently intense on the earth to produce 
vegetation; birds, beasts, and fish were created to replace earlier 
forms of organic life, as evidenced by fossils, which indicate that 
“several successive changes occurred in the progressive organization 
of the earth,” and on the sixth day God crowned his work with man, 
fashioned in his own image! Thus, Brewster buttressed the Mosaic 
account of the Creation with what he knew of astronomy and 
geology. In the process the days of Genesis became ages and “the 
order of creation” a “gradual progression.” 

Having summarized the story of creation, the author addressed 
himself specifically to the task of proving the authenticity of the 
Noachian deluge, by “history, astronomy, geology and reason.” 
What more Dr. Velikovsky will have to say on this point will 
have to await the publication of the volume which he has promised 
on this specific theme. But although he has not considered the 
Deluge in detail in Worlds in Collision, it is not unfair to compare 
Brewster’s methods on this point with Velikovsky’s approach to 
similar cataclysms. 

Brewster, like Velikovsky, gives great weight to tradition, and 
supports his argument for “the truth of the Noachian Deluge” 
with references to the worldwide catastrophe found in the fables 
and mythologies of many peoples. He quotes Josephus, Plato, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Hieronymus, and many others; he cites the folk- 
lore of American Indians, Persians, South Americans, and Asiatics, 
and finds many parallel accounts of the building of vessels like 
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Noah’s Ark, and emphasis on arks and ships, in the mysteries of 
many primitive peoples. 

Brewster's scientific explanation of the cause of this aquatic 
phenomenon is more important however, for he contends that an 
outside agent was the “natural cause” of the Deluge. The force 
that suddenly dragged the earth from its earlier position and 
changed its polarity by at least 2314 degrees, was a comet appearing 
in 2300 B.c., the date Brewster fixes for the Flood. In that year God 
called again on a celestial visitor to perform his commands. After 
the manner of the argument in Worlds in Collision, the comet came 
in contact with one of the earth’s poles and pitched it suddenly into 
a new position. As a result, the land was submerged under water 
which came pouring over the earth, and the comet’s vapor filled 
the atmosphere with rain for forty days and forty nights. When 
the Deluge finally ended, and Noah emerged from the Ark, the 
change in the earth’s poles had caused such extreme variations in 
temperature and seasons, and produced so many new diseases, “a 
standing memorial of God’s displeasure against sin,” that men no 
longer reached the ripe old age of Methuselah, or even the hundred 
years which had been a common experience, but ended their life 
span with the short generation allotted to modern man. Although 
Brewster refers to geological drifts caused by glacio-aqueous action, 
he insists that the real explanation for the cataclysmic changes re- 
corded in the folklore of many peoples is to be found in the sudden 
tush of great currents of water from north to south, during the 
Deluge, when the poles were so suddenly tilted out of their old 
positions. From fossil remains and boulders of the geologists, he 
proves that plant and animal life once characteristic of equatorial 
regions, was pushed northward, in one great thrust, by the gigantic 
force of the Flood, when the comet struck the earth’s south pole, 
and completely reversed the two hemispheres. 

Like Velikovsky, Brewster was fascinated with the electro- 
magnetic forces operating in the universe. Speculative minds in all 
ages have been baffled and intrigued by the miracles of electricity ever 
since this mysterious force was discovered by the first ancients who 
applied friction to amber and marveled about its curious powers. 
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Brewster wrote in 1850, without the benefit of modern physics, and 
when electricity was the greatest marvel of God's creation. He 
explained light and heat in terms of electricity, the former as heat 
condensed and the latter as light in diffusion. Reverently, he wrote 
of the mysterious creative power of the electrical current which 
“quickens and invigorates the sluggish pulsations of nature . . 
works all the countless myriads of chemical changes, clothes the 
cheek with the blush of health . . . dresses the forest in its foliage 
.. . leaps out from the dark foldings of the stormclouds . . . and 
blasts everything it touches,” and “in the trail of the comet... 
makes the nations pale with forebodings.” 

Velikovsky’s volume, and such predecessors as Brewster's 
Origin of the Globe, are in agreement on one point, namely, that 
much of what has happened in the long history of man goes back, 
basically, to global catastrophes over which he had no control and 
which, profoundly, altered every form of life on this planet, and 
always left enough survivors to tell the tale! The conclusion follows 
that if there have been cometary and planetary collisions in the 
past it is not unreasonable to expect similar cataclysms in the 
future. Velikovsky suggests the possibility of further cosmic dis- 
turbances, and even flirts with the idea of the end of the world; 
Brewster specifically concludes his reflections by endorsing the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Saint Peter that our system will again be 
reduced to its original elements by a mighty conflagration, which 
will prove to be ‘‘a grand spectacle to astronomers of other worlds” 
and will reveal “Our God in grandeur and our world on fire.” He 
believes that after the holocaust has destroyed all God's earlier 
handiwork, Omnipotence will re-form the world into that “new 
heaven and new earth” which the Scriptures promise the faithful. 

Here the historian may well bow out to the theologian and 
the scientist. The historian’s interest, besides describing the contents 
of such books as Velikovsky’s and Brewster's as bits of intellectual 
history, is in the curious fact that a Russian savant could create 
such a commotion by his display of erudition on what is after all 
a very ancient theme, on which many books have been written in 
the age-old attempt to reconcile Science and Scripture. There is 
nothing particularly significant about the coincidence that a hundred 
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years ago a little volume published in Columbus, Ohio, advanced 
theories similar to those which have so recently roiled the scientists 
and poured many dollars of the reading public into the coffers of 
two publishing houses. For centuries, treatises on the Old Testament 
and Revelations, and attempts to reconcile their poetry and prophe- 
cies with modern science, have filled a large place in man’s restless 
desire to fathom and explain the eternal mysteries. Comets and 
celestial interlopers in human affairs have been a source of man’s 
uneasiness about his place in the Creation since the beginning of 
his recorded history, and in recent times, several scholars have 
treated the importance of cometary superstitions in man’s efforts to 
find a meaning for the human enterprise and the destiny of man. 

Books like Brewster’s and Velikovsky’s give significant clues 
to man’s intellectual history, as he has struggled through the ages 
with the concepts of supernaturalism, rationalism, and humanism. 
In 1850, Brewster's Origin of the Globe attracted little attention. 
A hundred years later, Velikovsky’s Worlds in Collision became a 
leader in the book trade for non-fiction books.” Is this a sign of 
intellectual progress or retrogression? Is it evidence of man’s frus- 


trations and helplessness in a confused and sorely troubled world? 
Is it an indication of man’s retreat from reason and his desire to 
shift personal responsibility for history to global cataclysms, which 
belong primarily in the realm of theology? These and other ques- 
tions come to mind as one ponders the extraordinary popularity 
of books of this nature, and each reader must find his own explana- 
tion for the phenomenon. 





7 For a still more recent example, see Frank Scully, Behind the Flying Saucers 
(New York, 1950) and the review by Roland Gelatt, “In a Saucer from Venus,” in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, September 23, 1950. 





MARCUS A. HANNA AND THEODORE E. BURTON 


by WILBUR DEVEREUX JONES 
Instructor in History, University of Georgia 


The tempestuous career of Marcus A. Hanna during the 
triumphant days of the Republican party at the turn of the century 
is still the object of considerable interest to the historian. While 
his importance is generally recognized, possibly even exaggerated, 
the available biographical material on Hanna is not very satis- 
factory, partly because the accounts tend to be biased, partly because 
they often conflict with one another on many points. It is the purpose 
of this paper to present certain incidents in his career as they are 
related to the career of Theodore E. Burton, at that time the 
Republican congressman from the 21st district in Cleveland, in an 
attempt to throw additional light on several disputed points and 
to aid in the proper evaluation of Hanna's political power and 
leadership. 

Generally speaking, the political relationship between Hanna 
and Burton was never cordial. Their political differences date back 
at least as far as their quarrel over the Cleveland postmastership 
during the Harrison administration. This does not mean, however, 
that the two were constantly at odds with each other in the way 
that Hanna was at odds with Senator Foraker. Burton was an out- 
standing vote-getter and, as such, was badly needed in the politically 
uncertain Cleveland area. Fortunately for Hanna, he was also a 
man who believed in promoting party harmony. Hanna needed 
Burton; Burton deplored factionalism. This was the basis of their 
relationship and it was substantial enough to prevent, save on one 
occasion, an open break between them. 

If Congressman Burton had had the desire to contest the 
leadership of Ohio politics with Hanna, the opportunity for so 
doing came early and in a way which permitted him to take decisive 
action. This occasion presented itself at the time the question of 
appointing a successor to serve out the remainder of John Sherman’s 
term in the senate became an issue of national interest. The story 
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of how Senator Sherman, perhaps unwillingly, accepted the post 
of secretary of state in President McKinley’s cabinet and thus 
created a vacancy for an Ohio senator is too well known to need 
recounting here. Suffice it to say that the resignation of Sherman left 
the appointment of a senator, presumably Hanna, up to Governor 
Asa Bushnell of Ohio. Bushnell, however, was a member of the 
anti-Hanna Foraker faction and had no desire to make a free gift 
of this high office to Hanna. All accounts of the incident agree 
up to this point, but thereafter there is some conflict among them 
concerning why Bushnell finally appointed Hanna. 

According to one writer the governor, in spite of his hos- 
tility toward Hanna, did not “dare” to give the appointment to 
anyone else.’ Myron T. Herrick confirms this story, explaining that 
Governor Bushnell was forced to appoint Hanna.” Lincoln Steffens 
takes a somewhat similar stand. His account states that George B. 
Cox, the former saloon keeper whom Senator Foraker had made 
the top political power in Cincinnati, dictated the selection of 
Hanna both to Bushnell and Foraker.’ These accounts may all have 
some truth in them, but they are misleading. Senator Foraker’s 
version, which leaves the impression that Hanna was appointed 
simply because no other suitable candidate could be found, is the 
most accurate.“ 

Governor Bushnell did dare to offer the position to at least 
two other men, one of whom was Burton. His offer probably 
reached Burton on February 16, 1897, for Burton’s telegram in 
reply is so dated and indicates a quick response.” The answer was 
rather noncommital, but showed considerable interest. He explained 
that he could not reply affirmatively to the suggestion, but he 
promised to leave the same night for Columbus to “talk over the 
situation.” Leaving immediately, Burton arrived in Columbus on 
February 17 and spent the afternoon and evening in conversation 





* Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, His Life and Work (New York, 1912), 


*T. Bentley Mott, Myron T. Herrick, Friend of France (New York, 1930), 79. 
* Lincoln Steffens, The Struggle for Self-Government (New York, 1906), 171- 
172. Colored with the writer's political idealism, this is one of the least sympathetic 
(and sometimes unreliable) writings on Hanna. 
* Joseph B. Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life (2 vols., Cincinnati, 1916), I, 504. 
_*In the Burton Papers in the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, 
Ohio. All Burton correspondence subsequently referred to is from this collection. 
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with Governor Bushnell and Senator Foraker. At this conference 
Burton was promised the senatorship and full support in the 
senatorial election.’ Foraker, writing of the incident later, was 
unable to account for Burton’s refusal.’ There were probably 
several reasons for his rejection of this tempting offer. In the first 
place he did not want to form a definite alliance with the anti- 
Hanna, anti-McKinley Foraker faction and thus definitely break 
with one strong wing of the Ohio Republican party. He may also 
have felt that his election to the post, contested by the powerful 
Hanna forces in the legislature, would be uncertain and his ac- 
ceptance might mean giving up a promising career in the house of 
representatives for a few months in the senate. Finally, he may 
have felt that his acceptance would have been seriously injurious 
to party harmony, as, no doubt, it would have been.” At any rate, 
at this crucial moment in his early career, Burton pursued a policy 
of caution which in itself was a tacit acknowledgment of the power 
of the Hanna forces in state politics. 

It is interesting to speculate on the outcome of the election 
if a strong candidate like Burton had chosen to accept, for, as it 
was, Hanna as incumbent narrowly missed defeat at the hands of 
the Foraker faction. Probably at no time in his career thereafter 
was Hanna in such danger of a major defeat as at the election of 
1897. But his victory further secured his position in Ohio politics, 
and thereafter he tightened his grip on the state and local machines. 
This grip does not appear to have relaxed until about 1902, when, 
in the opinion of this writer, Hanna’s political power was waning 
and forces were piling up against him again. 

However great Hanna’s ability as a national chairman may have 
been, this political genius was certainly not reflected in his manage- 
ment of local politics. He was willing to make concessions to 
Burton and others in the matter of political patronage even to the 
© Cleveland Leader, February 27, 1897. 

* Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life, I, 504. 

*G. W. Shurtleff to Burton, February 23, 1897; William J. Akers to Burton, 
February 22, 1897. In seeking advice from his friends in this matter, Burton enjoined 
upon them strict secrecy. This may have resulted from his desire to keep Hanna 
from knowing that he was considering the offer or may have been forced upon him 
by Bushnell and Foraker, who did not wish their efforts to be made known until 


they had found a strong appointee. Burton stressed party harmony as the reason for 
his refusal. 
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extent of allowing his enemies to be appointed to minor offices,’ 
but he was never successful in eliminating factionalism and creating 
an effective local machine. The reform wave that swept some cities 
at the opening of the century was another factor in causing the 
Republican party in Cleveland to fall on evil days. If they could 
not agree on many topics, Hanna and Burton reached unanimity 
whenever the name Tom L. Johnson, the Democratic reform mayor 
of Cleveland was mentioned. Hanna thought him a “‘socialist- 
anarchist-nihilist’”’ and Burton likewise regarded him with dis- 
taste." Even the common dislike for Johnson, however, was not 
enough to unite the Republican party, which passed its time in futile 
splits and unsuccessful harmony meetings.” It would require con- 
siderable space to describe fully these vicissitudes, and such an 
account would have little historical importance. One incident, the 
story of the open break of Burton with his party in 1902, will give 
something of an over-all picture of the situation. 

Had there been no other reason for the “partial estrangement” 
between Hanna and Burton,” the factor of clashing personalities 
would seem to have been enough to keep the two men apart. 
Burton was reserved; Hanna, effusive. Burton was something of a 
scholar; Hanna was sometimes openly contemptuous of learning. 
Burton’s tactics were at all times above reproach; those of Hanna 
were sometimes open to question. But there were reasons beyond 
this incompatibility of personalities to prevent their reaching an 
understanding. Burton no doubt felt than Hanna was a most 
unfortunate leader for the Republican party.“* His activities in 
politics and business had created the most bitter animosity toward 
him in some quarters, and the flood of unfavorable publicity he 





* Charles F. Leach to Burton, June 9, 1899. 

1 Steffens, Struggle for Self-Government, 183. 

1 Johnson and Burton were at sword’s points early in 1901. Burton charged him 
with making ‘disparaging references” about his congressional record. Burton to Tom 
L. Johnson, March 29, 1901. He, in turn, accused Burton of making ‘criminal charges” 
against him. Johnson to Burton, March 29, 1901. Burton’s challenge to a debate was 
accepted, but apparently it was never held. 

77 One of the worst splits occurred in 1900. F. Goldenbogen to Burton, 
February 3, 1900; Hugh Buckley, Jr., to Burton, February 17, 1900. 

1°G. W. Shurtleff to Burton, February 23, 1897. The writer, a relative of 
Burton's, says: “I think it is quite important that the old relations of partial estrange- 
ment between you and Hanna should be removed.” 

* Ibid. 
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received in Democratic newspapers made many Republicans speak 
of him apologetically.* As party leader he had failed year after 
year to create peace in the Republican ranks in Cleveland. As the 
election of 1902 appeared on the horizon, Burton felt it was time 
a serious effort be made to improve the situation in the Cleveland 
district. 

In May 1902 Burton formulated his plan for eliminating 
“bossism” from the county machine and for securing party leaders 
in the district more likely to meet with public approval. He felt 
that the best way to avoid the inevitable charges of bossism would 
be to have the candidates themselves choose the key men of the 
county machine at special meetings. Two such meetings were held, 
and a nonfactional candidate was selected for the county chair- 
manship. Shortly before the formal election of the county chairman, 
however, a meeting was held in the Perry-Paine Building in Cleve- 
land, the headquarters of the Hanna machine, and there Hanna 
and his lieutenants chose the county slate, ignoring the wishes of 
the candidates. The men so chosen were duly elected, and as another 
slap at Burton, a candidate wholly unacceptable to Burton was 
chosen as nominee for judge. During the affair one of Burton’s most 
trusted lieutenants cooperated with the Hanna machine, making it 
all the more bitter for Burton.” 

When Burton heard the result of the meeting, he decided on 
a two-fold course of action. Realizing how seriously it would hurt 
the party ticket, he announced his withdrawal from the congressional 
race. Next he decided to enter charges against the government 
employees who led the Hanna forces in Cleveland for violation 
of the rule prohibiting government employees from being politically 
active. Pleading ill health, Burton went to Hot Springs, Virginia, 
to await developments. He did not have long to wait. First the local 
leader of the Hanna forces wrote and tried to present excuses.” 
Then Myron T. Herrick wrote that he was going to contact Presi- 





25 Solon Lauer, Mark Hanna (Cleveland, 1901), 12-14. See also Joseph L. 
Szepessy to Burton, June 8, 1902. 

2° Burton to J. B. Morrow, June 6, 1902; C. C. Dewstoe to Burton, June 6, 
1902; Burton to E. D. Barry, June 6, 1902. The judge was elected in the fall, 
ironically enough, through the efforts of the Burton committee. See the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, November 5, 1902. 

17 Charles F. Leach to Burton, June 7, 1902. 
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dent Roosevelt with the warning that the withdrawal would mean 
the defeat of the Republicans in the district.” Hanna was at first 
determined not to ask Burton to remain on the ticket, but a visit 
to Cleveland seems to have caused him to change his mind. He 
had a conference with Burton which resulted in the drawing up of 
a “memerandum” agreement.” By the terms of this compromise 
Burton was given complete charge of the campaign in his own 
congressional area (the 21st district), and the county committee 
as elected was allowed to function outside these geographical limits. 
Perhaps nothing can better illustrate the sorry state of Cleveland 
politics during the Hanna era than this unusual agreement itself. 

The second part of Burton’s plan did not work out so success- 
fully. The complaint he registered with the civil service commission 
not only charged violation of the rule against political activity by 
federal employees, but also included a charge of bribery in the 
county election.” With the political reputation of two of his chief 
lieutenants in jeopardy, Hanna brought pressure to bear. President 
Roosevelt dropped the charges of violating the civil service rule, 
and the charges of bribery did not survive a court investigation, 
though the judge admitted to Burton that “illegitimate, and perhaps 
corrupt means” had been used.” A bit battered by Burton’s assault, 
the Hanna machine in Cleveland, therefore, was allowed to con- 
tinue to function. The creditable victory achieved in the fall, how- 
ever, can no doubt be attributed to Burton. 

Not only did Burton meet and beat Hanna on this local issue, 
but he was also victorious on a national one. One of the few 
measures that Hanna strongly advocated during his time in the 
senate was a bill to subsidize American shipping. In his support of 
the proposal he pointed out that such a subsidy was similar in 
effect to the tariff system adopted for the protection of industry, and 
utilizing the current fear of German sea power, he noted that 
without such a measure Germany would soon be stronger at sea 





1® Myron T. Herrick to Burton, June 11, 1902. 

1° M. A. Hanna to Harvey D. Goulder, June 24, 1902. The spelling is Hanna's. 

*° James R. Garfield to Burton, June 14, 1902; Howard H. Burgess to Burton, 
June 6, 1902. The bribes said to have been offered were positions on the park board 
as well as money payments. 

™ Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 9, 11, 1902; Probate Judge Henry C. White to 
Burton, June 19, 1902. See also Charles F. Leach to Burton, June 29, 1902. 
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than the United States. Some senators, such as Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina, were not satisfied with these arguments and sought 
to connect Hanna’s interest in the measure with the recent acquisi- 
tion of certain steamship lines, such as the Leyland Line, by J. P. 
Morgan, who would benefit by the passage of the act.” Nevertheless, 
the bill passed the senate in March 1902 and went to the house. 

Burton had taken a firm stand against such a measure as early 
as 1900." In the house the bill went into committee and remained 
there without action until early in 1903, when Senator Hanna tried 
to bring it to a vote. The degree of Hanna’s interest in the measure 
is indicated by the fact that he paid one of his very rare visits to 
the house to consult party leaders there." After spending some time 
in conference with his close friend Congressman Charles Dick and 
other members of the house committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries, he returned to the senate chamber. At this conference he 
appealed to them as the Republican national chairman, demanding 
that the bill be brought to a vote in order to redeem party pledges. 
Therefore, when a number of Republicans on the committee voted 
with the Democrats to scuttle the bill, the defeat was damaging to 
his party prestige. Though not a member of the committee, Burton 
had a hand in blocking the passage of the measure.” 

Still another incident, this time in the field of state politics, 
might indicate that Hanna’s control of the Republican party was 
weakening in the years 1902-3. Through his alliance with “Boss” 
Cox, Hanna had wielded great power in state political affairs for 
many years. However, the Republican candidate for governor in 
1903 seems to have been forced upon Hanna rather than selected 
by him. This seems to be true even though most accounts leave one 
with the opposite impression. 





*® Congressional Record, 57 cong., 1 sess., 2440-2445. See also the Cleveland 
Leader, February 26, 1903. 

**C. C. Dewstoe to Burton, November 27, 1900. Burton’s objections to the bill 
were apparently based on economy. His case, however, is somewhat questionable 
because he received considerable information on the subject from Vernon D. Brown, 
an agent of a foreign line. Vernon D. Brown to Burton, December 1, 1900. 

** Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 14, 1903. Hanna had visited the house once 
before, during its consideration of the Cuban tariffs. It is said that at that time his 
presence caused such a sensation that it almost broke up the session of congress. 
On this occasion he was careful to hold his interviews in the smoking room. 

*® Ibid., February 14, 24, 1903. See also Grace C. Burton to Burton, March 2, 
1903. 
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In his memoirs Myron T. Herrick states that Hanna asked him 
to run for governor of Ohio in 1903 and that he rather reluctantly 
agreed to do so. One of Hanna's biographers uses Herrick’s success 
in this campaign as evidence of Hanna’s power in state politics.” 
The Burton papers, however, reveal a rather different story. Far from 
being a reluctant candidate, Herrick sought Burton’s (not Hanna's) 
support for the nomination as early as December 1902." It was 
through Burton that Herrick sought the support of Hanna’s political 
enemy, Senator Foraker, and other Ohio political leaders.” All 
evidence at this time indicates that Hanna did not desire the nomi- 
nation of Herrick, but of his old friend Charles Dick.” When it 
became apparent that Herrick’s candidacy had been so well managed 
that Dick could not hope for the nomination, only then did Hanna 
come out with an endorsement of Herrick, and it was but a feeble 
and limited one.” Herrick himself admitted at the time that his 
candidacy had not been welcomed by Hanna nor by George B. Cox.” 
Once it was clear that Herrick would get the nomination, Hanna 
gave him the full support of his machine, but if the successful 
candidacy of Herrick can be attributed to any one man, it must be 
to Burton. It was Burton who helped him write the announcement 
of his candidacy and his inauguaral address.“ He followed Burton's 
advice and methods in conducting his campaign.“ He tried to make 
his plans to suit Burton’s convenience.” Burton supported him so 
whole-heartedly during this campaign that one suspects that the 
two had reached some political understanding. | 

This incident leads indirectly to one of the most interesting 
and unsolved mysteries of Hanna’s career, namely, did Hanna have 





*° Mott, Myron T. Herrick, 80. 

*™ Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, 428-429. 

*® Myron T. Herrick to Burton, December 31, 1902. 

*° Myron T. Herrick to Burton, January 2, 1903. See also A. H. Jackson to 
Burton, December 26, 1902; M. L. Smyser to Burton, December 26, 1902; H. E. 
Starkey to Burton, December 27, 1902. 

*°H. E. Starkey to Burton, December 27, 1902; Myron T. Herrick to Burton, 
December 31, 1902. 

" Cleveland Leader, January 4, 1903. 

*9 Ibid., April 16, 1903. 

*§ Myron T. Herrick to Burton, January 2, 1903; Myron T. Herrick to Burton, 
January 8, 1904. 

*« James H. Cassidy to Burton, September 5, 1903. 

*5 Myron T. Herrick to Burton, January 15, 1903; Myron T. Herrick to Burton, 
April 17, 1903. 
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designs on the presidential nomination in 1904? Unfortunately, 
the Burton papers do not provide an answer to this question, but 
one is left with the impression from them that Burton felt Hanna 
might be successful in being nominated. When Hanna died in 
1904, Burton expected the support of Myron T. Herrick for the 
senatorship, and he was very indignant when he did not get it.” 
If it is true that they had an agreement in 1903 that Herrick would 
support Burton for the senatorship in 1904 in return for his aid in 
Herrick’s gubernatorial race, it leads one to the question of why 
Burton at that time expected Hanna’s seat in the senate to become 
vacant. He did not contest the seat with Hanna in 1903, and, of 
course, he could not have predicted Hanna’s death. Thus, one is 
left with the answer that he expected Hanna to resign it, pre- 
sumably to become a candidate for the presidency. This impression 
receives some confirmation in the fact that Burton, early in 1904, 
was trying to discover the amount of support Hanna might have 
in a contest with Roosevelt.” 

When Hanna died “Boss” Cox came out in support of Charles 
Dick for the vacant seat in the senate, and so did Myron T. Herrick. 
Adding a special type of sanction for Dick’s election, Hanna’s wife 
issued the statement, “Mr. Hanna would have wished it. I wish it 
and the family wishes it.’ Senator Foraker, too, came to the support 
of Dick, and this combination was strong enough to secure his 
easy election, though the methods used by his supporters, in the 
opinion of one legislator, “humiliated the State of Ohio.” Once 
the decision was reached, the legislators called each other “cowards,” 
“slaves,” and “yellow dogs,” but they lived in fear of being “out” 
with Hanna’s successors and otherwise meekly accepted dictation.” 

Congressman Burton’s elevation to the senate was, therefore, 
postponed for a time, but if he held any malice toward those who 
had rudely elbowed him aside in 1904, he must have experienced 
some satisfaction at the fate of the triumvirate that had replaced 





*° Grace C. Burton to Burton, February 22, 1904. 

*7 Samuel Mather to Burton, January 20, 1904; T. A. McCastin to Burton, 
January 19, 1904. 

*® Cleveland World, February 21, 1904. 

*° H. H. B. to Burton, February 25, 1904. The writer can be identified as Howard 
H. Burgess. He was very anxious that his description of this event be destroyed. 
H. H. B. to Burton, March 21, 1904. 
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Hanna and was responsible for his own defeat. In spite of a con- 
fident prediction that he would win by 100,000 votes, Myron T. 
Herrick had the dubious distinction in 1905 of being beaten for re- 
election in what was otherwise a Republican landslide. Foraker 
was next to fall. He toppled in 1908 under the weight of the Hearst 
Standard Oil letters and the opposition of President Roosevelt. 
Charles Dick, in 1909, likewise went down in defeat. On the other 
hand, Burton’s star was rising, and his disappointment in 1904 was 
only a minor setback in his distinguished career in the house and 
in the senate, where he long survived the stormy politics of the 
Hanna era. 





“© Grace C. Burton, March 5, 1904. See also Oscar K. Davis, Released for Pub- 
lication (Boston, 1925), 99. This writer does not include Myron T. Herrick as one 
of those inheriting the Hanna machine, but limits his group to Charles Dick and 
Joseph B. Foraker. Herrick, as governor, should be added, and, to make the list 
complete, the name of George B. Cox should probably not be omitted. 





FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN AND BALDWIN-WALLACE 
COLLEGE 


by F. A. Norwoop 
Associate Professor of History, Baldwin-Wallace College 


Without German Pietism John Wesley would not have had a warming of 
the heart. He would have remained a devoted, strict churchman, somewhat 
bigoted, fulfilling his ecclesiastical duties unflinchingly, but he would never 
have gained access to the hearts of the multitudes, he would not have 
kindled a fire that enlightened and warmed the hearts and lives of millions 
in all parts of the globe and changed the spiritual atmosphere of the world. 

Without American activism Wilhelm Nast would have led a useful 
life as a scholar and professor, hidden in his classroom and study, the 
author of learned books, which accumulated distinction and dust in the 
libraries of theological seminaries, but he would never have become the 
founder and leader of the hosts of German Methodists, who made valuable 
and permanent contributions to the religious life of America and of con- 
tinental Europe." 


This is the most general statement of the religious influences 
that, with increasingly specific reference, operated between Germany 


and America, American Methodism and German Methodism, Ger- 
man Methodism and Baldwin-Wallace College in Berea, Ohio, 
American Methodism and the Methodist seminary in Frankfurt-am- 
Main, and finally between the seminary on the Main and the 
college on Rocky River. This study begins with a mention of the 
notable immigration of Germans to America in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and ends with a description of the mutual ties between an 
American college and a German seminary. In the midst lies the 
fascinating story of cultural influences and counter-influences that 
spanned the Atlantic Ocean in at least eight different phases. 
Certainly ever since the sixteenth century people of German 
nationality had been bidding farewell to their native land and 
voyaging forth in search of a peaceful, more secure life. At first 
for religious’ and later for political and economic reasons’ a vast 





1 Bishop John L. Nuelsen in his introduction to Paul F. Douglass, The Story 
of German Methodism (New York, 1939), xvi. 

* See Frederick A. Norwood, The Reformation Refugees as an Economic Force 
(Chicago, 1942), Chap. I. 

* Such as the Thirty Years’ War and the devastations ensuing, the wars of Louis 
XIV, and the campaigns of Napoleon. 
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Vélkerwanderung developed that continued intermittently till the 
end of the nineteenth century. Particularly in the latter century the 
tide rose to huge proportions. Aggravated by the chronic agricul- 
tural distress that persisted far into the Bismarckian era, the political 
disturbances that preceded unification drove millions of Germans 
to America.‘ Many of these joined the westward movement into 
the Ohio Valley, settling, among other places, in Cincinnati, where 
by 1840 they comprised one-fourth of the population.” 

They did not bring Methodism with them. In fact they brought 
precious little religion with them at all, being noted rather for 
rough and tough manners and strong drink. The work of raising 
churches beside the saloons and river-front dives was not, of course, 
exclusively the work of the Methodists; but they were especially 
active in carrying on missionary work in the Ohio Valley among 
the German-speaking immigrants. By 1840 there were ten mission- 
aries in the field, and by 1864 there were 306 preachers and 26,145 
members, organized into four German-speaking conferences.’ Until 
1924 German-American Methodism was self-contained, although 
bound in the larger body through the General Conference. In the 
twentieth century, however, immigration had fallen off and as- 
similation had done its work. One by one the German conferences 
merged with the English-speaking conferences in the same area, 
until by 1933 the movement was complete.’ 

One name stands at the fountainhead of this work among the 
Germans in America—Wilhelm Nast.’ Since his story has been 
ably told in numerous publications, we need pause only briefly 
here. Born in Germany, like most of his associates, he was one 
in the stream of immigration in the nineteenth century, arriving 
in 1828 at the age of twenty-one. Converted at a revival in 1835, 
he was appointed by the Ohio Conference meeting in Springfield 





*On these general aspects of migrations, see Donald R. Taft, Human Migration 
(New York, 1936). 

® Douglass, Story of German Methodism, 5. 

* Ibid., 41, 76. The conferences were: Central German, North West German, 
South West German, East German. Douglass’ book is basic for the history of German- 
American Methodism, but see also the Souvenir of the Ninetieth Anniversary of Ger- 
man Methodism (Cincinnati, 1928). 

7 [bid., 213-214. 

*See John Nuelsen, T. Mann, and J. Sommer, Geschichte des Methodismus 
(Bremen, 1920), 490 et seg.; Douglass, Story of German Methodism, 9 et seq. 
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as “German missionary” to Cincinnati. After a year he was assigned 
the whole of Ohio as a circuit and traveled widely, laying founda- 
tions for churches in Columbus, Galion, Marion, Bucyrus, and other 
places. Then he was back in Cincinnati, concentrating on the Ger- 
man converts. Soon he became editor of Der Christliche Apologete, 
the first issue of which appeared under the date January 4, 1839. 
This was to be the most influential German Methodist publication 
in America. The later career of Nast is associated closely with other 
topics discussed in this article. A cursory survey of the other names 
in German-American Methodism reveals the debt to Germany. The 
names are German, and all were born there.’ 

In America, then, the Germans first found Methodism.” From 
America they took it back to Germany. The men who fled their 
homeland to come to America, finding there a pearl of great price, 
sought to return with it to the old country, that those left behind 
might have it also. Many of the great names of German-American 
Methodism are also the great names of the American mission to 
Germany. In 1844 the Board of Missions and the Ohio Conference 
sent Wilhelm Nast to investigate the prospects; but he brought 
back an unfavorable report, based on narrow opposition from local 
pastors and the lack of any real religious freedom.” The real 
mission to Germany came some five years later, when Ludwig S. 
Jacoby sailed as a missionary and arrived at Bremen on November 
7, 1849.* The Revolution of 1848 had come and gone, the environ- 
ment was more favorable, and Jacoby chose Bremen as one of the 
four free cities where he might hope to enjoy greater freedom. 
The work prospered from the beginning, and soon he was re- 





° E.g., Karl H. Déring, born in Hannover, 1811, came to America in 1835; 
Ludwig S. Jacoby, born in Mecklenburg, 1813, came to America in 1838; Engelhart 
Riemenschneider, born in Kurhessen, 1815, came to America in 1835; Ludwig Nippert, 
born in Alsace, 1825, came to America in 1830. All of these subsequently returned 
as “missionaries” to their original fatherland. See C. Golder, J. Horst, and_J. 
Schaal, eds., Geschichte der Zentral deutschen Konferenz (Cincinnati, [1906?]), 
105, 108-109, and 120, and Souvenir, 27 et seq. 

*° This does not include the spread of Wesleyan Methodism from Great Britain, 
deriving from C. G. Miiller in 1831. See Nuelsen, Mann, and Sommer, Geschichte 
des Methodismus, 542 et seq. 

1 Nuelsen, Mann, and Sommer, Geschichte des Methodismus, 584. 

** Ibid., 585; Douglass, Story of German Methodism, 102. The latter remarks 


on the presumptuousness of sending missionaries to one of the oldest Protestant 
countries in the world. 
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inforced by the arrival of Ludwig Nippert, Karl H. Déring, Heinrich 
Nuelsen, Engelhart Riemenschneider, and the Wunderlich brothers, 
who carried on the work in Saxony. Sunday schools were established, 
and the congregation in Bremen grew. 

From Bremen the Methodist movement spread to Hamburg, 
Oldenburg, Braunschweig, and Hannover. The early Bremen charge 
and circuit became the first German mission conference, organized 
in 1856." Almost from the beginning another Methodist paper in 
the German tongue, Der Evangelist, helped to publicize the new 
sect. By the time of the first World War, Methodism had two con- 
ferences in Germany, one in Sweden, and a mission conference in 
Austria-Hungary. In 1926 there were five conferences in Germany 
alone. A significant development in 1897 was the union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Germans with the Wesleyan Methodist Ger- 
mans, thus uniting for the first time the two important but 
separate bodies owing their origin to America and Great Britain 
respectively. 

The son of Engelhart Riemenschneider, missionary preacher 
extraordinary in Frankfurt-am-Main and elsewhere in Germany and 
Switzerland, was Karl Riemenschneider, long-time president of 
German Wallace College in Berea, Ohio. The son of Heinrich 
Nuelsen, one of the first German-American missionaries to Bremen, 
was John L. Nuelsen, for some nine years professor at Nast 
Theological Seminary, part of German Wallace College. These 
two relationships are symbols of the further and deeper association 
between German and American Methodists: the influence of con- 
tinental forces on the history and growth of Baldwin-Wallace 
College. The story goes briefly like this: In 1845 John Baldwin 
of Berea, Ohio, with the authorization and help of the North Ohio 
Conference, founded Baldwin Institute, which ten years later became 
Baldwin University. This was one of the first small church-related 
colleges so typical of the Midwest. In 1858, through the sponsorship 
of two German Methodists, Jacob Rothweiler and Wilhelm Nast, 
a German professorship was established. Four years later this chair 
had grown so important that it was separated from the university 





. 78 With seven charges or circuits, 537 members, and 1,235 registered in Sunday 
schools. 
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and organized as German Wallace College. The German character 
of this institution is indicated by the names of some of the early 
members of administration and faculty: Wilhelm Nast, president; 
Jacob Rothweiler, vice president and professor of German and 
Bible; P. W. Mosblech, professor of ancient and modern languages; 
Albert Nast, instructor in piano; Mary Hasenpflug, instructor in 
melodeon. The original membership of the board of trustees com- 
prised Nast, Ahrens, Fischer, Bruehl, Wunderlich, Pinger, Mallow, 
Kraft, Schuler, Wettstein, Mack, Schupp, and Hasenpflug."* Through 
the years the German influence continued with twenty-two faculty 
members of German origin as late as 1938." At present this special 
characteristic is gradually disappearing. One of the most notable 
figures was that of Karl Riemenschneider, who in 1868 became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages. He served in this capacity until 1893, 
when he succeeded Wilhelm Nast as president. When in the 
eighties a bed of fine sandstone was discovered underlying the 
campus, the college moved to a new site. In 1899 the theological 
department was reorganized as Nast Theological Seminary. At this 
time a third generation of Riemenschneiders became active in the 
work of German Methodism, in the person of Albert, who came 
to the college to teach music and later to achieve national recog- 
nition for his promotion of the Bach Festivals, held annually in 
Berea. Elected acting president of Baldwin-Wallace College in 
1948, a year after his retirement as director of the conservatory, Dr. 
Riemenschneider completed, with the long career of his father, 
a full century of service. A final organizational change came in 
1913, when friendly relations between German Wallace College 
and Baldwin University led to a merger as Baldwin-Wallace College. 

Many of the faculty members were first generation German- 
Americans. One such was Karl Riemenschneider. Another out- 
standing teacher was Friedrich Paulus, who arrived in America in 
1870 and was professor of systematic theology from 1874 to 1893, 
the year of his death."* Among others were Alois Lébenstein, who 





** Golder, Horst, and Schaal, Geschichte der Zentral deutschen Konferenz, 166- 
167. Wallace in the title is derived from a benefactor who gave to the new institution 
a hall bearing his name. 

*5 Douglass, Story of German Methodism, 161. 

1° Der Christliche Apologete, December 7, 1893, p. 8. See also Douglass, Story 
of German Methodism, 155. 
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came to the United States after 1848 and taught in Berea for some 
eleven years after 1866; Peter Franz Schneider, who arrived in 1833, 
and became vice president and treasurer in 1873; and Heinrich 
Liebhart, who came in 1854 and served many years as trustee and 
president of the board.” 

As the influence of German Methodism and Methodism in 
Germany on Baldwin-Wallace was persistent and profound, as many 
Germans came to America to fill the ranks of teachers and admin- 
istrators, the college exerted a reciprocal influence in at least one 
instance. Heinrich Nuelsen had a son John, who was born in 1867 
in Ziirich. Educated in Germany and the United States, he came in 
1899 to teach in Nast Theological Seminary for nine years and 
then was elected bishop. The pendulum of influence and counter- 
influence was swaying once more, then, when in 1912 Bishop 
Nuelsen was assigned to Europe, where he has spent many years 
in fruitful service of Methodism in Germany.” 

Of the various institutions founded by the Methodists in 
Germany, one in particular has had and retains close relations with 
America. This is the theological seminary now located in Frankfurt- 
am-Main. It was established in 1858 in Bremen by the early mis- 
sionaries Jacoby, Déring, and Nippert, together with enterprising 
laymen."* Nippert and Jacoby were early presidents. By 1860 the 
school possessed a building of its own. One of the early professors 
was W. F. Warren, a scholarly American who taught in the seminary 
from 1861 to 1866 and then returned to this country as president 
of Boston University. When John T. Martin of New York gave 
$25,000 for new buildings, the decision was made to move to 
Frankfurt, a location more nearly central for German Methodism. 
This was done in 1867, and a new building was dedicated two 
years later. The next great change, a result of the rerouting of rail- 
roads through the old property, occurred as the clouds of the first 





Golder, Horst, and Schaal, Geschichte der Zentral deutschen Konferenz, 123, 
126-127, 128, 131. 

** Douglass, Story of German Methodism, 186. 

** The fullest account of the history of the seminary is found in F. H. Otto 
Melle, ed., Festschrift zur Feier des 75 jabrigen Jubilaums des Predigerseminars der 
Bischéflichen Methodistenkirche (Bremen, 1933), 26 et seq. See also Souvenir, 40 
et seq.; Douglass, Story of German Methodism, 154 et seq.; Nuelsen, Mann, and 
Sommer, Geschichte des Methodismus, 633 et seq. 
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World War were gathering. A new campus was acquired and new 
buildings erected, just in time to serve as an army hospital during 
the war. When the conflict was over, F. H. Otto Melle became 
president, and the seminary recovered and grew both in size and 
repute. It exerted an influence over not only German Methodism on 
both continents, but the whole religious life of Germany as well. 
Melle was elected bishop in 1936. 

Like most German Methodist institutions, this seminary owed 
its origin and growth to German-American missionary enterprise, 
Only a few of the names connected with this work have been men- 
tioned. In return, the seminary has had its influence on American 
Methodism in a special way, particularly on three institutions: 


Boston University, Drew Seminary, and Baldwin-Wallace College. | 


It sent W. F. Warren to Boston as the first president, and one of the 
most notable. It sent John F. Hurst to Drew as professor of church 
history, then president, then bishop. It sent Karl Riemenschneider 
and Friedrich Paulus to Baldwin-Wallace. Its influence did not 
cease here; but perhaps a clearer understanding of the closeness of 
that relationship may be seen in the further connection between the 
seminary on the Main and the college on Rocky River. 

We have seen how German Methodism was closely connected 
with the growth of the college and how the college was instru- 
mental in providing a bishop for Germany. The intimacy of this 
relationship, however, is most completely shown by the kinship of 
the seminary and Baldwin-Wallace College. The first phase was 
from Frankfurt to Berea. Karl Riemenschneider served as professor 
at the seminary from 1865 to 1866.” Migrating to the United States, 
he served German Wallace College as professor of ancient languages 
and other subjects from 1868 and as president from 1893. His son in 
1948 became acting president of Baldwin-Wallace College. 

Arriving a little later was Friedrich Paulus, a scholarly teacher 
of theology in the German seminary from 1863 to 1870.” He had 
transferred with the seminary from Bremen to Frankfurt. But he 
also was called to America and to German Wallace College (1874) 
as professor of systematic theology. He was one of the most 





*° Melle, Festschrift, 69. 
* Tbid., 69. 
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notable and erudite teachers toward the end of the nineteenth 
century. He lived and worked until 1893. A more recent indication 
of the mutual interest of the two institutions was given to the 
author in a conversation with Dr. Paulus Scharpff in the spring 
of 1948. Dr. Scharpff, a member of the faculty of the seminary 
in Frankfurt, delegate to the General Conference, was visiting 
Berea to renew friendships and observe the present state of German 
Methodism in America. He said that at one time he also had seriously 
contemplated coming to Berea to teach. 

And finally, this most particular influence from Germany to 
America—from Frankfurt to Berea—has had its counter-influence 
in the person of August J. Bucher. He was born in Ziirich in 1862, 
came to the United States in 1879, and studied at German Wallace 
and Nast Theological Seminary. After several American pastorates, 
he returned to the continent to teach for seventeen years at the 
Frankfurt seminary.” A broad scholar, he brought to the seminary 
a strong influence in language and literature. And so the pendulum 
has swung, back and forth, between America and Germany, Ameri- 
can Methodism and German Methodism, German Methodism and 


Baldwin-Wallace College, American Methodism and the seminary 
in Frankfurt, and finally between the seminary on the Main and 
the college on Rocky River. Baldwin-Wallace is no longer German. 
But, since it is a part of the structure of history, the cultural and 
spiritual bridge built over the decades from the days of Wilhelm 
Nast will last a long time. 





*? Douglass, Story of German Methodism, 147. He ended his career in America 
once more as principal of Dorcas Institute in Cincinnati. 
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The wheels of Buckeye politics were set spinning on September 
1, 1859. That was the day when the Ohio Statesman, published in 
Columbus, tardily and reluctantly released the announcement that 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas would barnstorm in Ohio during the 
Ranney-Dennison campaign then off to a running start. Its editor, 
George W. Manypenny, was chairman of the Democratic state 
central committee. A former administration man of some influence 
himself, he knew only too well that the Buchanan Democrats would 
look upon Douglas’ entry into the state as an intrusion. Douglas 
Democrats, contrarily, saw in the move smart politics, fully aware 
that it sounded the opening gun of the senator's expanding presi- 
dential campaign for 1860. Obviously, the battle weary fragments 
of the Democratic party would again be tearing at one another's 


throats. This was no way for the party to get ready for the presi- 
dential contest in 1860. 


The Ohio Republican high command, meanwhile, cocked a 
wary eye at the maneuver. They smiled indulgently at their op- 
ponents and hoped that the new altercation would lead to nothing 
trivial. But on second thought they realized that Douglas’ plans 
of invasion into home territory came close to their own interests. 
What they said on the subject when it came up for consideration 
behind the bolted doors of party headquarters, or in the sequestered 
corners of the Neil House lobby, was never reported. But Buckeye 
tongues wagged over the development. That the Little Giant 
should be answered in kind seemed evident. The dog-eat-dog ameni- 
ties of the western stump called for an answer, and the stakes were 
too high for the Republicans to ignore the challenge. A Ranney 
victory in 1859 would signalize Douglas’ potential strength for 
1860, since Ranney carried Douglas’ blessing into the campaign. A 
Dennison defeat, on the other hand, would indicate a leveling 
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off of Republican voting power for the first time since the presi- 
dential election of 1856. 

Choosing a man to send against Douglas presented no great 
problem to those concerned. True, Ohio had speakers of her own 
capable of matching wit with Douglas in the gusty forensics of 
the hustings. The best qualified Buckeyes in this respect included 
Corwin, Chase, and Wade—the trio Lincoln himself singled out 
and with shrewd calculation mentioned in his Columbus address, 
September 16, as gifted speakers. These men were seasoned veterans 
of the stump and nationally respected politicians. Corwin in par- 
ticular, the famed “wagon boy” of the legendary campaign of 1840, 
stood well at the top of actually great stump speakers. Coveting 
Republican honors in 1860, any one of these men would jump at 
the opportunity to put himself in the public eye. 

But the most inept politician recognized that the designation 
of any of these men to trail Douglas over Ohio was out of the 
question. Governor Chase, for example, was the stormy center of 
bitter and recriminatory political enemies. These included the 


venerable Justice McLean of Cincinnati, who nursed a long-standing 
grudge against the governor. They included Thomas Ewing, Samuel 
F. Vinton, and Thomas Corwin, “whose stools have been pushed 
from under them by the unceasing labor, management and intrigue 


vo 


of Governor Chase and his adherents.” They included lesser known 
but singularly troublesome workers among the lingering and diehard 
“Americans.” In Dayton a mild drive was afoot to send Robert C. 
Schenck, a former “American,” to the United States Senate,’ a post 
Chase arrogated to himself. 

Like Chase, Wade was disqualified for the Douglas assign- 
ment by virtue of internal conditions. A veritable curmudgeon in 
person, he was too radical on abolition to suit the moderate liberal- 
ism of the Opposition in Hamilton County on the “institution.” 
Corwin, on the other hand, associated intimately with the respected 
but reactionary McLean, was too representative of the Ohio River 
country to speak for the Western Reserve extremists;’ indeed, 

' Ohio Statesman, February 29, 1860. 
* Cincinnati Commercial, September 17, 1859. 


* Daryl Pendergraft, ‘Thomas Corwin and the Conservative Republican Reaction, 
1858-1861," Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVII (1948), 1-23. 
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Giddings had hectored Corwin on some old hat aspects of slavery 
in characteristic manner of late, persisting in his nagging tactics 
almost to the hour when the worried assortment of delegates filed 
into the Ohio Republican state convention, in the preceding June,‘ 
The tenseness of that gathering snapped with dramatic suddenness 
when Giddings and Corwin embraced one another in a show of 
affection and harmony at the closing session of the meeting amid 
the wild acclaim of the reassured delegates. 

This welter of involvements indicated to the Republican high 
command that the man to send against Douglas must be brought 
in from outside the state. The upshot was that Abraham Lincoln 
received two invitations to speak in the Buckeye hustings of 1859 
almost simultaneously. The official call went out to him from 
William T. Bascom, secretary of the Republican state central com- 
mittee, and an effective but unspectacular worker in the ranks of the 
capital city Republicans. The second invitation was extended by 
Peter Zinn of Cincinnati, chairman of the Opposition Hamilton 
County executive committee. There was more than coincidence in 
this brace of bids. Lincoln himself attested that Zinn and Bascom 
were “in correspondence with” one another on the subject at the 
time, and that Bascom would keep Zinn duly informed of develop- 
ments, thereby indicating the central committee's initiative.’ This 
evidence of teamwork between Bascom and Zinn suggests that the 
central committee handled the squeamish problem of public te- 
lations between the Republicans in the northern areas of Ohio 
and those in Hamilton County realistically. 





“For Giddings’ letters, see the Ohio State Journal, October 14, November 3, 
1858. 
* Zinn addressed his invitation to Lincoln on September 2, just about the time 
the news of Douglas’ intent to speak in Cincinnati reached there. Lincoln replied 
on the 6th. He promised to speak in Columbus and Cincinnati, “but cannot do more.” 
Gilbert A. Tracy, ed., Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (Boston and New 
York, 1917), 116. 

* Rutherford B. Hayes, city solicitor of Cincinnati at the time, in a letter to 
Addison Peale Russell, secretary of state, at Columbus, September 14, 1859, two 
days before Lincoln spoke in Columbus, cautioned that some responsible person ad- 
vise Lincoln of the peculiar position taken by the anti-Democratic faction in Hamilton 
County, and in this way avoid offending the “Americans” there bm pg 

“My suggestion is,” wrote Hayes, “that Mr. Lincoln be informed of the facts 


in regard to our position here, so that he may not give a too strictly partisan cast 
to his address. We go by the name of ‘Opposition Party,’ and injury might be 
done if party mames and party doctrines were used by Mr. Lincoln in a way 
to displease the American element of our organization. The Americans are 
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Except for Lincoln's letter to Zinn, September 6, 1859, all 
documents bearing on this correspondence appear to be lost.’ It is 
impossible, accordingly, to know exactly when Bascom’s invitation 
to Lincoln was authorized and dispatched. As the action appears to 
have been purely retaliatory in nature, it is a fair presumption that 
the central committee reached its decision to summon Lincoln about 
September 1, when Douglas was publicly announced to speak in 
Ohio. 

The Lincoln request was not a single and independent action. 
The central committee as part of its campaign program also in- 
vited Senator Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, a liberal Republican, to 
speak for the Republican ticket in antislavery northern Ohio. This 
stratagem complemented the tactics of sending Lincoln, an old Clay 
Whig conditioned to the tariff antecedents partial to the economic 
outlook of the Ohio-Kentucky river country, to track Douglas in the 
mild slavery soil of central and southern Ohio. It was smart quarter- 
backing. It implied, incidentally, that the Ohio leadership looked 
upon Lincoln as a progressive conservative in 1859—progressive 
enough for central Ohio and conservative enough for southern Ohio. 

Such was the mass pull of forces that united with the political 
ambition of Lincoln to draw him to Ohio in 1859. But this over-all 
view of the incident leaves a good deal unaccounted for. Who were 
the Buckeye admirers, for example, who proposed Lincoln as the 
one to pit against Douglas and pleaded his case successfully in 
party councils? How did Salmon P. Chase respond to Lincoln's 
mission to Ohio, knowing full well that the latter had some sub- 
stantial support for the Republican nomination for president in 





liberal, however, and very generally sympathized with Mr. Lincoln in his contest with 
Douglas, although perhaps not subscribing to all his views. I understand Mr. 
Lincoln was an old Clay Whig, of Kentucky parentage, and with a wholesome dislike 
of Locofocoism. These qualities with a word of caution as to our peculiar position 
will enable him to make a fine impression here. . . . I write, supposing you will 
see Mr. Lincoln at Columbus.” Daniel J. Ryan, “Lincoln and Ohio,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXXII (1923), 70-71. 

" Nothing new is offered on this subject in the first two volumes of The Lincoln 
Papers, edited by David C. Mearns (Garden City, N. Y., 1948). 

However, writing to Hawkins Taylor, September 6, 1859, Lincoln mentioned 
refusing an invitation to speak in Keokuk, Iowa, but added that he had received 
two invitations to speak in Ohio. “These last are prompted by Douglas going 
there; and I am really tempted to make a flying trip to Columbus and Cincinnati.” 
gree B. Lapsley, ed., The Writings of Abraham Lincoln (8 vols., New York, 1906), 
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1860? How did it happen that the audience to greet Lincoln in 
Columbus on September 16 was so small that a Democratic wag 
not inaccurately described it as “a beggarly account of empty 
boxes” ?* 

Clues pointing up answers to these queries are at hand. For 
one thing, Lincoln stood first in line for the Ohio call. It was a 
priority bedded in his showing against Douglas in 1858. As he had 
handled himself ably in Illinois that year, it seemed likely to those 
responsible in the matter that he would do justice to the Republican 
cause in Ohio in 1859. The intangibles of the situation that ulti- 
mately would combine to send him to Washington were quietly 
beginning to assert themselves. 

At this point circumstance again intervened to make Lincoln's 
choice for the Ohio assignment in 1859 certain. In September of 
that year Douglas’ essay on popular sovereignty was published in 
Harper's Magazine. It hit the Ohio bookstands to the consternation 
of the political world about the time Douglas was announced to 
speak in Ohio, a coincidence that did not escape the trained eye 
of the Republican state central committee then bracing itself for 
the rigors of the Ranney-Dennison campaign. 

Designed with scholarly care to strengthen Douglas’ version of 
popular sovereignty on constitutional grounds, the disclaimer was 
an extension of the most controversial phase of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates in 1858. Lincoln had struck at every ramification of popular 
sovereignty in that meeting vigorously. He sneered at it, lampooned 
it, and analyzed it with Socratic precision. At Freeport he upended 
Douglas in a crippling dilemma involving it. This stratagem perhaps 
constituted the most staggering rational blow struck by either side 
in the course of the discussion and one of the epochal moments in 
the stormy chronicles of American political debate. It brought 
down on Douglas’ head the frantic cry of fraud and humbug from 
Republicans generally, and of heresy and apostasy from the pro- 
slavery bloc within his own party. 

Impelled by these forces, Lincoln just about nominated himself 
for the Ohio assignment. To those who heard George M. Parsons 
explain in introducing Lincoln at Columbus, September 16, 1859, 





® Ohio Statesman, September 17, 1859. 
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that the distinguished guest came to discuss “‘the political issues 
of the day,” it meant only a single thing. It meant that Lincoln 
came to Ohio to blast Douglas’ Harper’s concept of popular sover- 
eignty to bits. What Lincoln said on the subject in Ohio was largely 
repetition of what he had said on it in the past and prefatory to 
what he was to say on it at Cooper Union, where he finally got 
down to the hard documentary core of the historical thesis involved. 
The individuals who sponsored Lincoln’s invitation to Ohio 
in 1859 were never positively identified. Colonel Llewellyn Baber, 
however, was singled out by one contemporary as the most aggres- 
sive person in the state in pleading Lincoln’s qualifications for 
high office, and in initiating the action that brought him to Ohio 
in 1859. “He succeeded,” recollected E. L. Taylor, of Baber, “in 
arranging to have Mr. Lincoln come to Columbus and make a 
speech, which he did in September, 1859.”” Samuel Galloway 
was perhaps the most influential Buckeye politician to push for 
Lincoln and bring his name and abilities to the critical attention of 
his party associates. On July 23, 1859, he had written Lincoln in 
most complimentary terms, with Baber’s urging, regarding Repub- 
lican leadership in 1860." As a member of the Republican state 
central committee he was in a strong and commanding position to 
make his views felt. Noah H. Swayne and Jonathan Renick were 
other Ohio notables attracted to Lincoln in the early and unpromising 
months of his candidacy for president in 1860. | 
How Salmon P. Chase reacted to Lincoln’s Ohio visit in 1859 
is not known. He was strangely naive in political logrolling of this 
kind. Yet, as Ohio’s ‘‘favorite son” candidate for president in 1860, 
he had every reason to suspect Lincoln’s visit as an intrusion. Joseph 
Medill was warning him at the time that Lincoln was forging ahead 
and bore watching.” Here was Lincoln, now, pounding at his door. 
A less gullible man than Chase might have challenged the very 





*“Richard Plantagenet Llewellyn Baber,’ Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, XIX (1910), 372. For another sketch of Baber, supporting the 
thesis that he was the original Lincoln-for-president man in Ohio, see The Bio- 
graphical Encyclopaedia of Ohio of the Nineteenth Century (Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia, 1876), 275-278. 

”° Ibid., 276. 

™ Elmer Gertz, “Joe Medill’s War,” Lincoln Herald, XLVII, Nos. 3-4 (October- 
December 1945), 2-12. 
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thought of bringing Lincoln into the state, particularly at a time 
when preliminary skirmishing for position in the coming Re. 
publican national convention was developing. Buckeye supporters 
of other hopefuls like McLean, Seward, Bates, Cameron, Banks, 
Fessenden, and Fremont, likewise might have raised a questioning 
eye at the coolness of the proposal to call Lincoln to Ohio. There 
is reason to believe that in the summer of 1859 Lincoln was not an 
altogether welcome visitor to the Buckeye capital. 

Chase followers, in particular, were hard put by the develop. 
ment. A word of praise for Lincoln on general party grounds might 
be construed as a dig at Chase and his presidential aspirations, 
Active preliminary support of the rally might impute unfriendliness 
to the governor. Local Republican newspapers particularly found 
themselves in an awkward dilemma in handling the story. The 
Ohio State Journal especially felt the burden of the situation. “Chase 
was of course ovr man for the 1860 nomination, and the political 
relations between him and our chief were close,” wrote William 
Dean Howells in retrospection. As a staff member of the central 
Republican organ, Howells must slant his remarks toward the 
distinguished visitor to Columbus with appropriate gusto aand sin- 
cerity, yet always with due deference to Chase’s soaring political 
ambitions. That Howells would become Lincoln’s biographer in 
1860 was fantastic in 1859. Could it be that Howells’ unwillingness 
to go to Springfield in the spring of 1860 in order to gather material 
for his campaign biography of Lincoln reflected an innate indif- 
ference to the project originating in his earlier commitments for 
Chase? ' 

There is some justification for thinking that the Lincoln meet- 
ing on September 16 was blackballed by the Chase crowd. Hint 
of this attitude is found in the behavior of John Greiner, editor 
of the Columbus Gazette, a weekly journal of substantial circula- 
tion, and the most vocal propagandist for Chase’s nomination for 
president in 1860. Under his own signature in the spring of 1859 
Greiner published a series of four comprehensive articles advocating 





12 Vears of My Youth (New York and London, 1916), 156. The proprietor of 
the sig State Journal, to which Howells was attached at the time, was Henry D. 
Cooke. 
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the nomination of Chase for president and of Edward Bates of 
Missouri for vice president on the Republican ticket in 1860.” 
Greiner not only failed to attend the Lincoln rally, but he brushed 
it off lightly in a grudging paragraph: 


Old Abe.—Hon. Abraham Lincoln will address the people of Columbus 
either at the State House or City Hall, today, (Friday.) Mr. Lincoln has 
the reputation of being one of the ablest stumpers of the day.”* 


Greinet’s aloofness to the event might well have reflected the 
covert fear of the Chase triggermen to Lincoln’s presence in 
Columbus at the time. Howells and his Journal associates, however, 
unable to dismiss the quandary in the abrupt Greiner manner, met 
the situation more debonairly, expressing neither curtness nor 
cordiality toward Lincoln in covering the rally. This they accom- 
plished convincingly by making Douglas the whipping boy of the 
occasion, rather than by making Lincoln the fair-haired lad. 

At the time of the Columbus meeting Chase was in northern 
Ohio, ostensibly stumping for Dennison in the state campaign 
then going full blast." He thus escaped facing whatever awkward- 
ness obtained in the situation to him personally. Had Chase been 
in attendance at the affair, however, it is difficult to think that he, 
more cavalier than realistic in his political relations, would have 
sensed the least sign of threat in the presence of the outlander 
bidding for political honors almost under the windows of the 
executive chamber, where the harried governor sweated out the 
perplexities of his own faltering presidential campaign. 

Yet other questions pertinent to the Chase-Lincoln episode 
remain unanswered. Was Chase personally consulted in advance on 
the proposal to bring Lincoln to Ohio in 1859? Or was he summarily 
bypassed by the central committee, perhaps swayed in this maneuver 
by the counsel of Galloway and Swayne? Or did Lincoln’s threat 





** Columbus Gazette, April 22, 29, May 6, 13, 1859. The series was reprinted 
in a single supplement of the Gazette, May 20, 1859. 

4 Ibid., September 16, 1859. For an account of the Greiner-Chase-Lincoln in- 
cident, see the writer's article, ‘‘ ‘Governor’ John Greiner and Chase’s Bid for the 
Presidency in 1860," Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI 
(1949), 245-273. 

**“The town is full of ple, the morning trains having brought in large 
loads. . . . Governor Chase also arrived.” Cleveland Herald, September 15, 1859. 
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to Chase’s presidential ambitions appear so unpromising at the time 
that the central committee endorsed Lincoln without debate ?”* 

There is some slender reason to think that Chase might have 
approved of Lincoln’s visit to Ohio in 1859. In 1858 Chase can- 
vassed a part of Illinois for Lincoln in the fading days of the 
senatorial election. His unexpected entry into that tight forum came 
at a grave moment in the existence of the Republican party, “when 
many well-meaning Republicans were inclined to regard Douglas 
as an ally, and when the position of a portion of the Republicans 
in other States, was extremely disheartening and damaging to the 
Republicans of Illinois.”*” Now, in 1859, when Douglas again 
threatened the stability of the Republican cause, this time in Ohio, 
Lincoln graciously returned Chase’s favor to him, in “recognition 
of the services rendered by Gov. Chase in Illinois, during the contest 
of Douglas for the Senatorship.””* 

It is well to note, however, that the reciprocal nature of 
Lincoln’s trip to Ohio described here was a tardy revelation of the 
episode. Lincoln made no reference to it in his letter to Zinn. The 
Ohio State Journal made no mention of it in its editorial salute 
welcoming Lincoln to Columbus. One feels constrained to think 
that it was an afterthought of the red herring variety. It was made 
public only after Chase and his bewildered followers were pressed 
to declare that Lincoln’s Ohio call in 1859 lacked all political 
significance for 1860. It came in immediate response to the apparent 
“misapprehension” of the Berks (Pennsylvania) Journal that the 
plan to publish some of Lincoln’s speeches in book form indicated 
a strong Buckeye leaning toward Lincoln in 1860."° The protest 
served to imply that Lincoln’s Ohio speeches had backfired in the 
governor's face, and that slow-burning political fires were being 
fanned in favor of the presidential interests of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Chase recession, however, was but one of several factors 
that tended to confuse the situation behind the Lincoln rally on 


1® As late as February 20, 1860, David Davis, usually regarded by students as 
the man most responsible for Lincoln’s nomination in 1860, thought the contest 
lay between Bates and Seward, and that Lincoln was hopelessly out of the race. 
Harry E. Pratt, Concerning Mr. Lincoln (Springfield, Ill., 1944), 23. 

17 Ohio State Journal, February 22, 1860. 

18 Ibid. 

1° Tbid. 
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the 16th. It is well to recall here that in 1859 Lincoln was far from 
being the popular drawing card that he might seem to be today 
when viewed in historical perspective. That he had individual ad- 
mirers scattered advantageously over the state and a small but 
loyal band of boosters in Columbus is true. But the Ohio rank and 
file voter knew little of him. The legends and the myths after him 
were of another day and generation. Except for some legal con- 
tacts in Cincinnati, Lincoln had had practically no personal or pro- 
fessional relations with Ohio.” Prior to 1859 he had never made a 
political speech in the state. It simply happened that Ohio lay 
outside the purview of his earlier activities. Galloway, Swayne, 
Baber, and others of the Buckeye contingent who came to look 
upon him as a man of national promise, gleaned their impressions 
not first hand, like Davis, Swett, Herndon, Medill, in Illinois, but 
indirectly by reading contemporary accounts of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates that filtered into Columbus in out-of-town newspapers, 
particularly those in the Chicago Press and Tribune.” 

Howells’ recollections of Lincoln in the Columbus setting of 
1859 were more typical than distinct and revealing. Recalling the 


event in after years he wrote how “one night I was a particle of the 
crowd which seemed to fill the State House yard on its western 
front, dimly listening to the man whose figure was a blur against 
the pale stone. I knew that this man was that Abraham Lincoln who 
had met Stephen A. Douglas in the famous Illinois debates. . . . I 
could not well hear what he said . . . I have only the vision of his 
figure against the pale stone, and the black crowd spread vaguely 


2922 


before him. 


Howells’ misty figure of Lincoln “against the pale stone’’ was 
exactly what one would expect under the circumstances. The citizens 


*° Ryan, Joc. cit., 7-21. 

*? Biographical Encyclopaedia of Ohio, 275. 

2 Years of My Youth, 193-194. Time had tricked Howells’ memory. The rally 
was held on the eastern terrace of the statehouse and in the afternoon, not on the 
“western front” of the capitol, and not in the evening, as Howells recollected. He 
also erred in placing the event after the execution of John Brown at Charles Town and 
following Lincoln’s sensational Cooper Union speech in February 1860, and his 
subsequent triumphal tour of New England. However, en route to Washington in 
February 1861, Lincoln, president-elect, spoke from the western esplanade of the 
statehouse to an immense and impassioned throng. Howells clearly confused the 
two incidents. 
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of Ohio simply were not acquainted with the railsplitter in the 
summer of 1859. Leading politicians and editors of the state did 
not know his correct name, as we shall see. They were not informed 
of his exact stand on slavery, whether he stood with Corwin or with 
Giddings, as we shall also see. Indeed, there was no good reason 
why Ohio should know Lincoln in 1859. The fact that he received 
110 votes for vice president at Philadelphia in 1856 was largely 
forgotten there except among political leaders. 

The one great opportunity that could have made Lincoln 
popular in Ohio came in course of his debates with Douglas in 1858. 
But that opportunity never materialized. The Columbus press, 
especially, treated the Illinois contests in niggardly fashion. The 
Ohio Statesman tiptoed guardedly round the series, as if fearful 
that any publicity given Douglas might offend President Buchanan. 
The Ohio State Journal denied Lincoln both space and commenda- 
tion in its columns in spite of his strong stand against Douglas, 
ostensibly to avoid saying anything that would militate against 
Chase’s presidential chances in 1860. 

With jaunty detachment the Capital City Fact blinked the vast 
political implications of the debates to note how in one of Lincoln's 
thirty-minute speeches against Douglas, the pronoun IJ appeared 
two hundred and thirty-two times!” And Greiner's Chase-bound 
Gazette consistently ignored the series until the closing days of the 
contest when it announced that Chase would visit Illinois and speak 
for the Republican ticket there, “in accordance with the urgent 
request of the Republican Central committee of that State.”** After 
the debates closed, the Gazette repeated the giddy rumor then 
making the rounds that the Illinois election “cost Stephen A. 
Douglas from two to three hundred thousand dollars.” 

These partisan silences and quixotic references constituted 
_thin fare for nourishing Lincoln’s political reputation at the grass 
roots in the Buckeye country. In the summer of 1859 the repre- 
sentative Columbus citizen looked upon Lincoln either as a tall 
man who had done a formidable job in debating Douglas in 1858, 





#8 September 25, 1858. 
*4 October 29, 1858. 
*5 November 19, 1858. 
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or as “the man who was made famous by being most beautifully 
beaten in the Illinois canvass of 1858 by Senator Douglas.’ 

Contrariwise, Stephen A. Douglas was a vivid and exciting 
figure astride the national skyline during the decade when Lincoln 
mounted by slow steps to national eminence. His garish behavior 
was a commonplace of curbstone gossip, and his strident brushes 
with celebrities inside as well as outside his own party added a 
lustrous chapter to the political lore of the republic. To the lusty 
camp followers of the hustings the simple announcement that he 
would appear on a given platform carried with it the promise of 
lively things to come. “No man in the Union,” observed the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, “can draw such immense crowds, by the force 
of his name and character, as Senator Douglas.” The Queen City 
had felt the impact of his dashing personality first hand at the 
Democratic national convention in Cincinnati in 1856. In 1859, 
moreover, Douglas was a top challenger for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for president and the possible dispenser of luscious political 
plums to the deserving ones of his hungry entourage. 

No such bread and beer expectations as these titillated the 
hearts of the Buckeye voters when ABRAHAM C. LINCOLN was 
billed to speak in Columbus, September 16, 1859. The man not only 
lacked political prospects of the bandwagon variety, he lacked funds 
and organization for big-time office. No Weed or Blair broke 
ground for him. No Greeley gave him editorial acclaim. The record 
showed that he lacked both executive training and administrative 
experience. He was a belated entry to the national folkways, and 
communication processes on the prairie were slow. He was a come- 
lately to the Republican party, and he offered no distinctive program 
for unsnarling the slavery entanglement. It was not strange in face 
of these facts that Columbus people failed to tumble over one 
another on his trip to the city in 1859. 

Perhaps the decisive deterrent to a heart-warming, back- 
slapping Republican turnout on the 16th, however, was not political 
at all. It happened that the local county fair climaxed its four-day 
program of carnivals and displays on the afternoon of the rally in 





*° Ohio Statesman, September 16, 1859. 
*" September 18, 1859. 
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a mighty effort, and this proved a counter-attraction that the nodding 
central committee had failed to reckon with. “Yesterday being the 
great day of the county fair,” explained the Ohio State Journal, 
September 17, 1859, apologetically, “that performance prevented 
so large an audience as would otherwise have attended.” With this 
opinion the Capital City Fact concurred.” 

For a variety of factors, accordingly, not all of which were 
politically inspired, voters from Columbus and environs failed to 
troop into the statehouse yard on the 16th. But from the hinterland 
came a token representation that saved the venture from being an 
abject failure. The Newark North American beat the drum lustily 
for the rally, although somewhat late for effective results.” It 
informed its readers that a considerable number of local citizens 
were planning to take advantage of the half-fare railroad rates and 
make the trip to Columbus. All were assured that Lincoln would 
not begin speaking until 3 o'clock, thereby enabling “our people 
to take the afternoon train. They can return the same evening by 
the Freight train, reaching Newark at half past nine o’clock.” The 
original schedule called for Lincoln to begin speaking at 2 o'clock. 
Strangely, Columbus newspapers failed to make known this post- 
ponement, another oversight of Republican publicity that added 
to the ineptness with which the event was managed. 

Cincinnati Republicans were too busy readying their own 
belated plans to receive Lincoln in the Queen City to send a special 
delegation to Columbus in his honor. But Whitelaw Reid, fresh 
from the Miami University campus, was an eager witness. With an 
apostle’s fervor born of the McGuffey tradition, he welcomed 
Lincoln to Ohio in the columns of the Xenia News, of which he 
was editor, and with a young man’s ardor boasted how Douglas’ 
Harper's version of popular sovereignty would be annihilated by 
the crushing logic of the visitor.” In this bristling vein he urged his 
fellow Republicans in Xenia to accompany him to the capital city 
and enjoy the merry performance in store for them. 

Suddenly on the morning of September 9 the Ohio State Journal 
announced that Lincoln would speak in Ohio. This was just two 





28 September 16, 1859. 
7° September 15, 1859. 
*° Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid (2 vols., New York, 1921), I, 49. 
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days after Douglas had departed the city. Coming without previous 
warning, it limited the local Republicans to a scant seven days to 
organize their reserves and make preparations for the event. The 
announcement stated that the central committee had received a 
dispatch” notifying them that Lincoln would speak in Columbus, 
September 16, and in Cincinnati, September 17. “The great renown, 
and national reputation of Mr. Lincoln, as a speaker,” heralded the 
editorial with partisan zest, “cannot fail to attract an immense 
assemblage. . . . He follows on the track” of Douglas, and will not 
leave a shred of his miserable logic unraveled and unexposed. Let 
our friends in the adjoining counties prepare to attend by thousands.” 

Sponsorship of the project fell to the unwilling lot of the 
Young Men’s Republican Club, a recently formed local group 
headed by James M. Comly, who was to have a distinguished career 
in the Civil War. Over the signatures of the officers of this body, a 
second advertisement of the event appeared in the Ohio State 
Journal of the 9th. It was reprinted in the Journal through the 16th, 
albeit somewhat inconspicuously under the routine heading of 
“Local Affairs.” It announced that the club would stage a second 
rally in the evening following Lincoln’s afternoon speech, either 
at the statehouse or at the city hall, at which Lincoln and others 
would speak. It closed with this appeal: ‘““Let everyone, the young 
men, the friends of free labor and free institutions, rally. in their 
strength on this occasion.” This exhortation marked the strategy 
of the Buckeye Republican leadership to capitalize on the idealism 
of the young voters, who far outnumbered their elders in the new 
West. 

The remarkable thing in this announcement was reference to 
the guest speaker as the “Hon. ABRAHAM C. LINCOLN, of 
Illinois.” The editorial, on the other hand, identified the speaker 





** Might not this wording imply that Bascom received Lincoln’s message by 
telegraph, and not by mail? The item says Trumbull’s message to the committee 
was telegraphed. 

** The paragraph was titled ‘““The Hunters on his Track.” This metaphor had 
become stereotyped in western political chatter of the time. The expression received 
local impetus in 1858, when the Capital City Fact, September 13, 1858, quoted 
from the Chicago Press the message Douglas was alleged to have sent to U. F. Usher: 

“For God’s sake, Linder, come up into the Northern part of the State and 
help me. Every dog in the State is let loose after me—from the bull dog Trumbull 
to the smallest canine quadruped that has a kennel in Illinois.” 
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as the “Hon. Ab. Lincoln.” George M. Parsons, introducing Lincoln 
at the rally on the 16th, correctly called him by name. But the 
variety of cognomens ascribed to him continued in Columbus with 
amusing regularity for some time following his nomination at 
Chicago. Indeed, it was not until May 31, 1860, that the Ohio State 
Journal finally settled on Abraham Lincoln as the full and authentic 
signature for its masthead.” 

The enterprise fared none too well at the hands of these gay 
and romantic tyros. But arrangements were made with the Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati Railroad Company for a special excursion 
train to run from Crestline to Columbus, September 16, leaving the 
former city at 9:45 A.M. and stopping at way stations, returning at 
6 P.M. All railroads entering the city cut rates in half for the day." 

The Young Republicans bore their full share of the respon- 
sibility for the failure to drum up a crowd for Lincoln on the 16th 
comparable to the one that stormed into Columbus and greeted 
Douglas on the 7th. Their attitude toward the undertaking was 
perfunctory and their publicity lax. But other factors intervened. 
Lincoln was not the popular attraction that Douglas was in 1859. 
The central committee slipped badly in setting the date of the rally 
in conflict with that of the great day of the county agricultural 
fair, and the Chase-for-president men felt it the part of discretion 
to keep its fingers off the venture as far as possible. 

The sensitiveness of the Chase fuglemen to Lincoln’s visit was 
further intimated in the editorial silence of the Ohio State Journal 
in promoting the venture. Except for the surprising initial puff 
accorded it on the 9th, done in a high and ringing key, the Chase 
organ chose to avoid the matter editorially. Thereafter, it made only 
a single announcement of the meeting and, as stated, in this item 
failed to note the postponement of the rally from 2 to 3 o'clock: 


Grand Rally For Lincoln, 


At Columbus, on Friday, the 16th inst., at 2 P.M. He will speak from a 
stand on the Eastern front of the State House. He will also address the 
people of Cincinnati on Saturday evening.” 





** For a satirical comment on the flounderings of the Journal on the matter, 
see the Ohio Statesman, June 1, 1860. 

** Ibid., September 14, 15, 1859. 

*® September 14, 16, 1859. 
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Could it be that the Chase influence in the Cooke organ was 
asserting itself positively at this point? Could it mean that the 
initial enthusiasm of the Journal toward the event lacked Chase’s 

ersonal sanction? 

The Ohio Statesman pooh-poohed the idea of the Lincoln rally 
with partisan zest and perversity. So doing it revealed intelligence 
useful to a complete understanding of the event. As early as August 
13 the Democratic organ taunted the Opposition that the Franklin 
County young men were not joining up with the projected Young 
Republican Club as readily as its patrons had anticipated. The basis 
of this resistance was, according to Democratic opinion, that the 
local young men were “not disposed to put their heads into a dis- 
union trap.” 

The Ohio Statesman next speculated that the Young Repub- 
licans were founded to take over the control of the party machinery 
“from the Giddings” committee.”* This opinion followed hard on the 
heels of the announcement in the Ohio State Journal that the Young 
Republican Club would do the promotional honors for the Lincoln 
rally. There is no available evidence to show that this ambition 
motivated the Bascom-Comly alliance. But the charge was entirely 
consistent with the Democratic strategy to disturb the Giddings- 
Corwin hairtrigger balance of amity as much as possible. 

Seventy-two hours before Lincoln arrived in Columbus, the 
Ohio Statesman flashed its trump card with a flourish. This took 
the form of an editorial that sought to tie Lincoln to the ultra- 
liberal coattails of the Giddings-Chase-Wade faction of the Re- 
publican party: 

More Negro Suffrage. 


We have declared over and over again, and have furnished incontestible 
proof of the fact, that the design of the Republicans of this State is to 
fasten negro suffrage upon the people. This base and disgusting insult to 
the white men, especially to those of the industrious classes, is the favorite 
theme of Chase, Giddings, Wade, Spalding, Brinkerhoff, Sutliffe, Taylor, 
etc. It is also one of the objects most dear to the hearts of the fanatics of 
Oberlin. The Lorain County Convention has just passed a resolution coming 
out again flat-footed for negro equality. The candidate for Senator in that 
district is Professor Monroe, who declared that Oberlin was at war with the 





** September 10, 1859. 
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United States, and who is a violent negro-equality man. The Republican 
papers in favor of this odious doctrine are too numerous to be recapitulated 
here. The chief of them are the Ashtabula Sentinel and the Ohio State 
Journal. In pursuance of their base design to fasten negro-equality upon 
this State the Republicans have sent abroad for the champions of that 
amalgamation principle. On Friday next one of them, Abe. Lincoln of 


Illinois, is to address them at this city. In debating with Senator Douglas. 


during the memorable contest of last fall, Mr. Lincoln declared in favor of 
negro suffrage, and attempted to defend that vile conception against the 
Little Giant." He now comes here to make political speeches, and if not 
warned to hold his tongue upon that topic, he will most likely vary the 
stale and thread-bare stuff about the encroachments of the slave power, by 
recommending the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution so as to 
give the suffrage to negroes and make them eligible to office. Any Republican 
who doubts our assertion had better put Mr. Lincoln to the question in 
public meeting. 


Manypenny’s unqualified indictment in this instance lumped 
Lincoln with Giddings and the Oberlin revolutionaries on negro 
voting. It intimated, accordingly, that the distinguished visitor was 
out of step politically with the organization that sponsored his visit 
to Columbus, for the Ohio Statesman had previously contended that 
the Young Republicans intended to steal the party organization from 
the Giddings faction. Was Lincoln a Giddings Republican or a 
Corwin Republican? That was the question raised in Columbus 
political circles three days before Lincoln arrived there in 1859. 

No one in the city spoke up to clarify the matter. The question 
seemed too loaded to handle at the moment. The Ohio State Journal 
ignored it. Instead, it chose to deal capriciously with the Ohio 
Statesman’s recommendation that doubting Thomases among the 
Republicans would do well to quiz Lincoln on negro equality “in 
open meeting,” impishly proposing that “the bantam Cox”’ serve 
as prosecutor in any cross-examination at such a hearing.” It re- 
mained for Lincoln himself to challenge the Ohio Statesman's 
accusation, but following his public disavowal of all sympathy 





7 Italics mine. This sentence, quoted by Lincoln in his Columbus speech, came 
from the Ohio Statesman of September 13, and not from that paper’s issue of the 
16th, as stated by Lincoln. 

*® September 14, 1859. To the Buckeye citizen of 1859 the casual mention of 
Congressman Samuel S. Cox, close political friend of Douglas, recalled the sen- 
sational Giddings-Cox verbal tiff that convulsed the national house of representatives, 
January 12, 1859, and attracted nationwide attention. Cox quizzed his reluctant 
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with the negro equality doctrine in his Columbus address, the 
Ohio State Journal blandly continued to ignore the matter.” 

Reference to Cox under the circumstances enabled the Chase- 
disposed journal to retreat gracefully from a frank discussion of 
the factual question involved in the explosive and pivotal issue. 
The ruse was looked upon as good clean fun in the adolescent 
newspaper pyrotechnics of the time, although behavior of this kind 
might strike judicious minded men as the underlying impulse that 
caused words to give way to arms in 1861. It afforded Colonel 
Manypenny, moreover, the opportunity to remark on the morning 
of the 16th that it was still unknown whether Lincoln “will take 
sides with Giddings or Corwin.” From this indirection it appears 
that the Republican organ was not averse to leaving its readers 
with the impression that Lincoln was a negrophile of the Giddings 
and Oberlin type despite the facts. It took Lincoln’s personal inter- 
vention to expunge the record of this error. 

Of these domestic tensions and cross-currents that raked Buck- 
eye skies in September 1859, Lincoln could hardly have been aware. 
Somehow, however, he learned of the Ohio Statesman’s cocksure 
editorial reading him willynilly into the Giddings ranks of negro- 
philes. It was the kind of lead that a gifted rhetorician dreams of, 
and Lincoln exploited it to the full in the opening remarks of his 
Columbus speech. Manypenny’s accusation was a convenient way 
for him to begin his address, he remarked disarmingly. It gave him 
an opportunity “to show the gentleman [Editor Manypenny] is 
mistaken.” Thirdly, it would make it possible for Manypenny to 
correct himself on the matter.“ Quoting pertinent passages from 
his speeches of 1858, he clinched his denial of negro suffrage 
leanings with these characteristic words: 





opponent on that occasion concerning his precise stand on negro suffrage for the 
record. On a previous occasion Giddings openly admitted his full acceptance of that 
doctrine, but the expression was made in a closed session of the house and so 
officially unreported. While Cox thrust and Giddings parried in brilliant repartee a 
ring of congressmen quickly formed to audit the diverting battle of wit. The in- 
cident became a subject of headline importance for some days afterward. Garrison's 
Liberator took a hand in the discussion and scornfully protested Giddings’ pussy- 
footing on the issue. Newspapers decided the victor in the hot encounter according 
to their individual political prejudices. 

** The Ohio Statesman, September 22, 1859, accounted for the Journal’s silence 
on the issue on the ground that negro suffrage was a tenet of true Republican faith. 
“° Ibid., September 16, 1859. 

“ Ohio State Journal, September 17, 1859. 
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There, my friends, you have briefly what I have, upon former oc 
casions, said upon the subject to which this newspaper [Ohio Statesman], 
to the extent of its ability, has drawn the public attention. In it you not 
only perceive, as a probability, that in that contest I did not at any time 
say I was in favor of negro suffrage; but the absolute proof that twice— 
once substantially and once expressly—I declared against it. Having shown 
you this, there remains but a word of comment upon the newspaper article, 
It is this: that I presume the editor of that paper is an honest and truth. 
loving man, and that he will be greatly obliged to me for furnishing him 
thus early an opportunity to correct the mis-representation he has made, 
before it has run so long that malicious people can call him a liar.” 


For six days Manypenny pondered this passage before replying 
to it. Conceding Lincoln the benefit of his denial, he accounted for 
the disclaimer on the ground that the famed visitor came to Ohio 
“under the Corwin wing of the party”: 


This gentleman [Lincoln] took occasion in his speech in this city, 
to say that he had never been in favor of granting the elective franchise to 
the negro, which we had stated to be his position. We give Mr. Lincoln 
the benefit of this denial, and yet we are not satisfied but he did in some 
parts of Illinois preach that doctrine in the campaign of 1858. He, how- 
ever, says he did not, and we make the correction so far as he is concerned. 
We take it that Mr. Lincoln comes here under the Corwin wing of the 
party, and not as the representative of real Republicanism as taught by 
Chase, Giddings & Co. The Republican orators in our own State have a 
peculiar way of getting round a tight point in their faith, by denying, when 
in a locality where it would affect them, that they hold such and such 
opinions, and that when so made to say in their reported speeches, the 
reporter had not correctly reported them. . . . We apprehend that if Mr. 
Lincoln had made a speech at Oberlin, he would not have gone to much 
trouble to correct the charge made by us that he was in favor of negro 
voting.“* 


All was calm, on the surface at least, when Lincoln stepped 
down from his train in Columbus on the pleasant morning of Sep- 
tember 16, 1859. Indeed, the city went about its accustomed tasks 
oblivious of his lanky presence. The local press had no representa- 
tives on the spot to interview him. The Young Republicans pro- 





«3 Thid. 
“* Ohio Statesman, September 22, 1859. 
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vided no fanfare. The central committee was nowhere in sight, 
although the visitor was on hand in response to their own eleventh 
hour appeal to him. It looked as if the host had forgotten his guest. 
The reception was far different from that which greeted Douglas 
nine days earlier, when drums beat, rifles barked, and an escorting 
committee headed up by no other than “the bantam Cox’’ bundled 
him into a waiting carriage and through lines of people on the 
curbs accompanied him to party headquarters at the American 
House. Apparently unattended, Lincoln found his way down the 
main thoroughfare of the city to the Neil House, where members 
of the state central committee of his party called on him later in 
the morning.“ 

Did Addison P. Russell, secretary of state, in course of the 
morning apprise Lincoln of Rutherford B. Hayes’s caution apropos 
his Cincinnati address scheduled for the following night? Did 
Samuel Galloway discuss with him the Republican leadership for 
1860? Who was it that called his attention to the three-day old 
editorial on negro suffrage in the Ohio Statesman? 

These questions and related ones remain unanswered. All we 
know is that Columbus paid small homage to Lincoln on the morn- 
ing of September 16. This response hinted an indifference born of 
local complications and personalities, some political and some non- 
political. It mirrored in pale outline the Chase diversion, the county 
fair, and the painful lack of publicity accorded the visitor and the 
event. 

These were but passing shadows. The county fair quickly 
became a memory. The Chase boom burst. Vast inarticulate forces 
were presently alerted that would prove favorable to Lincoln’s 
nomination in 1860. Among these should be included Lincoln’s 
flying trip to Ohio in 1859. It was on that visit that important 
Buckeye politicians for the first time came under the spell of his 
personality. And the printed texts of his Columbus and Cincinnati 
addresses copied and distributed widely over the state made him 
better known to the Buckeye rank and file. 





“* Capital City Fact, September 16, 1859. 
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The study of dialect distribution in the eastern United States 
and in the secondary settlement areas of the Great Lakes Region 
has now reached a point where it is possible to show some interesting 
correlations between the linguistic features and the settlement 
patterns of these regions. It is simple, perhaps even obvious, to say 
that when large, homogeneous groups of people migrate to new 
territories, they take with them the speech patterns of their old 
communities and that these speech patterns will be gradually modi- 
fied as various cultural influences are brought to bear on them. 
However, the validity of any correlation depends upon a solid 
foundation of extensive and painstaking research, rather than on 
generalities, and for this particular problem, such research materials 
are provided by the collections of the Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States and Canada.’ 

The Linguistic Atlas, which proposes to be a comprehensive 
survey of American English, was begun in 1931 under the director- 
ship of Professor Hans Kurath, then at Brown University. In that 
year the first of the regional atlases, The Linguistic Atlas of New 
England, got under way. Upon completion of the records for New 
England, field work was extended to the Middle Atlantic and South 
Atlantic states and these records were finally completed during the 
spring of 1949. The Linguistic Atlas of New England* has been 
published, and the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic materials 
A This paper is limited to a discussion of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
For an account of the Wisconsin data, see Frederic G. Cassidy, “Some New England 
Words in Wisconsin,” Language, XVII (1941), 324-339. The name “Great Lakes 
Region’’ has been applied to this area. 

Other articles based on Atlas field work in the region are Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, “Folk Speech in Indiana and Adjacent States,” Indiana Historical Bulletin, 
XVII (1940), 120-140; “Middle English o in the American English of the Great 
Lakes Area,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XXVI 
(1941), 56-71; “Middle English WA in the Speech of the Great Lakes Region, 


American Speech, XVII (1942), 226-254. 
* Hans Kurath, ed. (6 vols., Providence, 1939-43). 
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are on file at the University of Michigan, where they are to be 
edited and prepared for publication. 

The technique employed by the Linguistic Atlas is modeled 
upon the personal interview methods developed by European lingu- 
ists. After a careful analysis of the geography and history of the 
region to be surveyed, the director of the project plots the com- 
munities for investigation. These communities are spaced so as to 
furnish a balanced sampling of speech forms in the area, the number 
of the communities varying with the complexity of the region. A 
trained phonetician then visits each community and interviews native 
speakers, asking several hundred standardized questions designed to 
bring out regional and social differences in dialect. Each interview 
requires about eight hours and is conducted in such a way that 
the informant uses his normal pronunciation, grammar, and vocab- 
ulary. According to the plan of the Linguistic Atlas, two speakers 
are chosen from each community, one a representative of the oldest 
generation with relatively little education, and another of the middle 
age group (ordinarily from fifty to sixty years old) with con- 
siderably more formal education and wider social contacts. Oc- 
casionally college educated informants are interviewed to represent 
the cultured speech of the area. In the eastern states—from Maine 
to Florida—over 1,600 field interviews have been completed. The 
geographical spacing of the communities permits the plotting of 
the informants’ responses on maps so that regional dissemination 
of speech forms can be related to topographical, historical, and 
cultural influences. By using informants from different age groups 
and from varying social backgrounds much useful data can be ob- 
tained about innovation, obsolescence, and prestige values of speech 
forms. 

Since 1937 The Linguistic Atlas of the North Central States, 
under the supervision of Professor Albert H. Marckwardt of the 
University of Michigan, has been making steady progress.” Work 
in this region was begun with an exploratory survey of Ohio, In- 





* This atlas includes the five states named above (footnote 1) plus Kentucky. 
The research in this area has been made possible by grants from the Rackham Founda- 
tion of the University of Michigan, from the University of Illinois, University of 
Wisconsin, Western Reserve University, Ohio State University, and the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 
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diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, limited to ten field records 
in each state. This initial survey was completed in 1940 and the 
project was then expanded to cover from fifty to seventy records per 
state. The additional field work has already been done in Wisconsin 
and Michigan and is currently being carried on in Illinois and Ohio, 

The historical background for dialect distribution in the Great 
Lakes Region is well known. The settlement patterns for Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan are easily traced, partly because the 
region is new, comparatively speaking, and partly because a wealth 
of information on the subject is available.“ Three main streams of 
migration entered the area. The southernmost and earliest of these 
used the Ohio River system and peopled the lands within easy reach 
of the river and its tributaries. This group of settlers was for the 
most part from the Middle Atlantic states and the hill regions of 
the old slave states. In the north the important avenue of approach 
was the Great Lakes. Although some New Englanders, following 
Moses Cleaveland’s party of 1796, had settled in the Connecticut 
Western Reserve, the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 started the © 
great land rush into that area, made up principally of Yankees 
from New York state. This migration, which reached its peak in 
the 1840's and 1850’s, completed the settlement of the Ohio counties 
bordering Lake Erie and filled up most of Michigan and northern 
Illinois. The third general migration was the overland movement, 
especially along the National Road. The Conestoga wagon carried 
Pennsylvanians into Ohio and westward, and Buckeyes and Hoosiers 
themselves joined in this search for cheap land. 

Within the Great Lakes Region are two important small areas 
distinctive in the composition of their population: in southeastern 
Ohio, the Marietta colony, founded in 1788 by the Ohio Company, 
from Massachusetts, and in northwestern Illinois, the Lead Region 
settled in the 1820's by miners from all parts of the country." 





“Information concerning settlement is available in such works as Frederic L. 
Paxson, History of the American Frontier 1763-1893 (Boston, 1924); Lois K. 
Mathews, The Expansion of New England (Boston, 1909); Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 
The Foundations of Ohio (History of the State of Ohio, edited by Carl Wittke, I, 
Columbus, 1942); Solon J. Buck, I/limois in 1818 (Springfield, 1917). Tables I and 
VII, U. S. Census, 1870: Population, are of great value for determining the geo- 
graphical extent of these settlements. 

® The Lead Region also includes southwestern Wisconsin. See Cassidy, Joc. cit., 
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Even though much field work is still to be done in the Great 
Lakes Region, the present data is adequate for a preliminary com- 
parison to the Eastern findings. The handiest material for such a 
comparison is the folk vocabulary, the everyday words of life around 
the house and farm. 

On the basis of the vocabulary variants of the Eastern Af/as 
records, Professor Kurath has discovered three main dialect areas,° 
differing considerably from the traditional three-fold Eastern, 
Southern, and General American classification.’ The Eastern records 
show a Northern area including New England, New York, the 
northern half of New Jersey and approximately the northern quarter 
of Pennsylvania; a Midland area including the rest of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, parts of Delaware and Maryland, and the moun- 
tainous South, beginning at the Blue Ridge; and a Southern area 
consisting of the coastal South from Delaware to Florida. 

None of these areas is completely uniform, but divided into 
several subareas. The North is composed of Eastern New England 
_ (roughly from the Connecticut River) Western New England 
and Upstate New York, the Hudson Valley, and metropolitan New 
York. The Midland may be divided conveniently into two large 
subareas: North Midland for most of Pennsylvania and northern 
West Virginia, and South Midland for the speech of the mountain 
area to the south. The South (identified most easily by loss of post- 
vocalic r) contains many subareas, many of them centering around 
such cities as Richmond, Charleston, and Savannah. 

The general patterns which folk terms make in the Great Lakes 
Region are shown on the accompanying map.” The “Yankee’”’ settle- 
ment is consistent in using Northern words, and the area to the 
south of it is almost without exception Midland. Between the two 





326. Foreign population settlements, such as that at Holland, Michigan, may be of 
importance but our present data shows little permanent influence on American 
English in this area. 

*A Word Geography of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 1949). This 
work gives a detailed explanation of the Eastern areas, with helpful maps. 

* George Philip Krapp, The English Language in America (2 vols., New York, 
1925), I, 35-42. 

_ "The atlas records have been augmented by a correspondence questionnaire 
given to 233 informants in these four states. See Alva L. Davis, A Word Atlas of 
the Great Lakes Region (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1948). It should be noted that most of the information thus far obtained is from 
the older age group. 
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major areas, some smaller transition areas of mixed usage occur.’ 
The Lead Region of northwestern Illinois reflects its different 
settlement history by the retention of many Midland forms, and the 
Marietta region retains many Yankeeisms.”* 

The following words, arranged according to their Eastern 
distributions, may be used to demonstrate the folk vocabulary dif- 
ferences in the Great Lakes Region: 


NORTHERN WORDS 
GENERAL NORTH: 
pail; swill, ‘food for hogs’; comforter, ‘tied quilt’; johnnycake; 
whiffletree; boss!, ‘call to cows’; angleworm; (devil's) darning 
needle, ‘dragonfly’; sick to his stomach 


HUDSON VALLEY: 
stoop, ‘small porch’; sugar bush, ‘sugar maple grove’; coal scuttle 
. THE NORTH EXCEPT THE HUDSON VALLEY: 
spider, ‘cast-iron frying pan’; dutch cheese, ‘cottage cheese’; fills, 
‘shafts of a buggy’; nan(nie)! and co-day!, ‘calls to sheep’; 


curtains, ‘roller shades’; scaffold, ‘improvised platform for hay’; 
rowen, ‘second crop of hay’ 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND AND UPSTATE NEW YORK: 
fried-cakes, ‘baking powder doughnuts’; Joppered milk, ‘thick, 


sour milk’; hard maple, ‘sugar maple tree’ 


This group of words, as a whole, is limited to northern Ohio, 
Michigan and northern Illinois, with rare instances in the Midland 
area. Those words restricted to subareas of the East—as in B, Cc, D— 
do not make any definite geographical patterns within the Great 
Lakes Northern area, though further research may show that some 
new subareas are to be set up.” Most conspicuous is the fact that 
many of these words are becoming old-fashioned, being supplanted 


: Raven I. McDavid, Jr. and Alva L. Davis, ‘ ‘Northwestern Ohio: a Transition 
Area,” Language, XXVI (1950), 264-273, is a preliminary study of one of these 
areas. 

*° Among the Yankee terms in the Marietta area are pail, swill, dutch oi 
ya and angleworm. In the Lead Region are found roasting ears, sook!, 
sh worm, 

"Sewing needle, ‘dragonfly,’ for example, is current in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan and in the Duluth area of Minnesota. 
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by words of wider regional and national usage, or being forgotten 
with changes in customs. Johunycake is a childhood memory for 
many speakers, dutch cheese and fried-cakes are now cottage 
cheese and doughnuts most commonly, the whiffletree (sometimes 
whippletree) and the fills (or thills) are of little use in a tractor 
and automobile age, the old spider is likely to be an aluminum frying 
pan, and the more fashionable term window shades is taking the 
place of curtains. Rarest on this list are scaffold, rowen, and loppered 
milk (sometimes /obbered milk): the general terms are oft or mow 
—the improvised platform is now a permanent structure in the 
modern barn—second cutting, and sour milk. 


MIDLAND Worps 
. GENERAL MIDLAND: 
quarter till (eleven); blinds, ‘roller shades’; skillet; dip, ‘sweet 
sauce for pudding’; sook!, ‘call to cows’; sheepy!; fish(ing) 
worm; snake feeder, ‘dragonfly’; poison vine, ‘poison ivy’; belling, 
‘noisy celebration after a wedding’ 
. NORTH MIDLAND: 


Spouting, ‘guttering at edges of roof’; smearcase, ‘cottage cheese’; 
hay doodles, ‘small piles of hay in the field’; sugar camp, ‘sugar 
maple grove’; baby buggy 

. SOUTH MIDLAND: 
fire board, ‘mantlepiece’; clabbered milk, ‘thick, sour milk’; 
trestle, ‘implement to hold planks for sawing’ 


. SOUTH MIDLAND AND SOUTH: 
evening, ‘afternoon’; light-bread, ‘white bread’; clabbered cheese, 
‘cottage cheese’; hay shocks, ‘small piles of hay in the field’; 
nicker, ‘noise made by horse at feeding time’ 

. MIDLAND AND SOUTH: 
dog irons, ‘andirons’; bucket; slop, ‘food for hogs’; comfort, 
‘tied quilt’; pully bone, ‘wishbone’; corn pone, ‘corn bread’; 
cherry seed; butter beans, ‘lima beans’; roasting ears, ‘corn-on- 
the-cob’; singletree; polecat; granny woman, ‘midwife’; Christ- 
mas gift!, ‘familiar greeting at Christmas time’ 
NOTE—No terms limited to the South are common in this region. 
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The General Midland words are in common use in the Ohio 
Valley, though poison vine is obsolescent, and blinds may be. Belling 
is now common only in Ohio and scatteringly in northern Indiana 
and southern Michigan; it has been replaced in most of the area by 
shivaree, the most common term in the Middle West.” 

The North Midland contains many expressions which are 
common only in Ohio; some of them have spread into Indiana (es- 

ially the northern part of the state), and occasionally they are 
found in Illinois. Spouting is restricted to Ohio, hay doodle is old- 
fashioned in Ohio and Indiana and very rare in Illinois, sugar camp 
is most common in Ohio and Indiana, and smearcase is common in 
Ohio, Indiana, and most of Illinois (clabbered cheese is fairly com- 
mon in southern Illinois and Indiana). These North Midland 
words as a group form an irergular wedge-like pattern: generally 
current in Ohio, occasional in Indiana, and rare in Illinois. The 
Upper Ohio Valley may be the home of baby buggy, which is now 
the most usual of the words for the perambulator in all of the Great 
Lakes Region. It is, of course, a trade term, and therefore little 
affected by settlement patterns. The Dictionary of American English 
gives 1852 as the first date for baby wagon, the earliest of the terms. 

The South Midland has few terms of its own; in vocabulary 
it seems to be a transition zone between the North Midland and the 
South. Words typical of the region are those listed, along with 
sugar orchard; ridy horse, ‘seesaw’; pack, ‘catty’; and favor, ‘re- 
semble.’ None of these words is especially common in this region, 
but they are most frequent in the southern portion. 

Words common to large parts of the South and the South 
Midland are well represented in the Great Lakes Midland and for 
this reason these terms have been included with the Midland group. 
They seem to be slightly less common in Ohio than in Indiana and 
Illinois, further differentiating these subareas. Light-bread, for 
example, is only fairly common in Ohio, but is the prevailing term 
of southern Indiana and southern Illinois. Nicker has probably spread 
from the Virginia Piedmont; it is common in the entire Great Lakes 
Midland, even spreading into southern Michigan. 





™ See McDavid and Davis, “ ‘Shivaree’: an Example of Cultural Diffusion,” 
American Speech, XXIV (1949), 249-255. 
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The words shared by the Midland and the South are also well 
distributed in the Great Lakes Midland, but many are becoming 
old-fashioned. Dog irons become the modern ‘andirons,’ corn pone, 
like Northern johnnycake, has yielded to store-bought bread, the 
general term skunk occurs alongside polecat, and few communities 
have a granny woman to deliver the babies. Christmas gift!, usually 
a children’s greeting, is rather rare in the region, but information 
is not sufficient to tell whether it was ever more widely used here. 

The evidence of regional differentiation shows, in this com- 
parison, surprisingly little disturbance of the “expected” dialect 
patterns, in spite of the steady leveling influences of national ad- 
vertising, ease in transportation with its resultant mobility of popu- 
lation, intermarriage, and changes in modes of living. These in- 
fluences have tended to blur some regional differences, but the 
vocabulary of everyday usage is so extremely conservative that there 
is far from complete uniformity. As yet there is no indication that 
trade and culture centers have developed distinctive diaiect areas 
as has happened in the case of Boston and some Southern cities.” 
The dialect information makes, instead, a faithful reconstruction 
of the settlement patterns. The significance of this historical com- 
parison, even in its present incompleteness, is that speech habits are 
brought into the realm of historical fact—the usage of the word 
spider, for example, becomes as real as the use of the Cape Cod 
lighter or the hip-roofed barn. 





18 Tonic, ‘soda-pop,’ is one of the terms current in the Boston trade area. The 
prestige of Boston pronunciation is well known. 





THE PUBLIC AND THE WRITING OF HISTORY* 


by SAvorE LOTTINVILLE 
Director, University of Oklahoma Press 


It has been said that if you scratch a historian you will surely 
find an author. There is scarcely a discipline in America today as 
productive as history—and I do not exclude even the sciences, whose 
“cosmic chill” seems to work inversely, enkindling the imagination 
of mankind the more as the outlook for the future becomes the less. 
Perhaps it is because the record of the past offers a more manageable 
focus to the researcher, for whom the act of historical synthesis is 
still, within certain limits, a matter of ‘free enterprise.’’ Perhaps the 
development of new techniques opens wider opportunities, not 
only for new research but for revision of the old. Certainly it is 
true that the general public has provided an almost inexhaustible 
stimulus to work of genuine merit in practically every historical 
field. 

But if we may speak candidly among ourselves, it should 
perhaps be said that there may be even more important tasks in the 
world than finding authors. One of them, indeed, may consist in 
finding—“stimulating” is a better word—a more publishable type of 
research, from the graduate school through the highest levels of 
historical scholarship. This may not be the first item on the agenda 
of a historical association, but it has been so placed by publishers of 
scholarly books for almost longer than I can remember. It is, in short, 
an imperative at that level where the historian offers himself to the 
public. 

The graduate student deserves first notice, for the simple 
reason that he is unquestionably the best example of conspicuous 
waste in historical research and writing today. He has received a 
gteat inheritance from the German school of critical scholarship, 
which, despite some of its obvious failings, was the indispensable 





*This is the text of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, Oklahoma City, April 20-22, 1950. 
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means to historical advance in this country from the middle of the 
last century until the close of the first decade of the twentieth. He 
has the benefit of the objective method, tempered by modern psy. 
chological knowledge of the nature of historical synthesis. He is 
grounded and drilled in the critical and evaluative techniques which 
lie at the very heart of successful research in any field. But with 
these wings he is almost never asked to fly. 

The Ph.D. dissertation remains earthbound. In the minds of 
all too many supervisors of research, it is an exercise which (with 
tongue in cheek) “ought somehow to be published.” Indeed it 
ought. But it will not be until the candidate for publication has 
learned the difference between these ground-school banks and turns 
and the real thing. Why aren’t these matters dealt with in the 
graduate schools? This is a question for you rather than for me, but 
I admittedly have a notion or two on it. 

There is an enormous gap between academic practice and prac- 
tical reality; between the suggestion of a subject by a supervisor 
and the developed book which the historical profession and public 
need; between the style which is adequate for an examining com- 
mittee and that which is palatable to an audience which actually 
pays money for books. 

Every director of research and every dissertation committee 
man might well ask himself, before a subject has been assigned and 
after it has been completed, “Would I be willing to venture $8,500 
to $10,000 on the publication of such a work in book form?” This 
test should have more value than mere academic soul searching for 
a number of just and simple reasons. A dissertation should be the 
springboard to publication. Academic advancement is practically 
impossible without publication, which should come within the first 
five years of tenure. Publication costs are so formidably high every- 
where that even learned books today must be launched on what is 
known as venture capital, to be recouped from sales through the 
usual and ordinary channels of trade. Severely delimited works and 
those without the requisite imaginative and stylistic qualities cannot 
secure the backing of a publisher’s venture capital. 

The foregoing syllogism in four propositions leads to an in- 
evitable and easily understood conclusion: misdirected energy at the 
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graduate school level may lead an otherwise capable person into 
an academic cul-de-sac for which those who direct graduate pro- 
grams must take at least partial responsibility. The problem here is 
one of bringing things up to date, and the obligation to solve it lies 
mainly with mature, experienced teachers and scholars. But to clarify 
both the problem and the impelling necessity for change, we may 
profitably borrow a figure from another discipline. 

“Social lag’”” was once a theory reserved to the sociologists, but 
in recent years it has acquired all the validity that comes from care- 
ful research and application. The corresponding concept of “his- 
torical lag” apparently still awaits recognition. With some notable 
exceptions, graduate research in American history—if one may 
generalize upon the written results that publishers see—rests today 
upon almost precisely the foundations provided by the objective 
method half a century ago. These foundations are adequate enough, 
but we may need to remind ourselves from generation to generation 
that the techniques of internal and external criticism do not of them- 
selves afford a historical superstructure. The all too frequent failure 
to advance beyond technique—especially technique applied to a 
severely delimited field—is a matter of some gravity. It indicates a 
preoccupation not merely with the methods developed fifty and 
more years ago, but with the forms of historical presentation as 
well. This is historical lag. 

The graduate student richly deserves to be made more aware 
of these matters. He needs to know that research is not, as was 
thought half a century ago, an entirely worthy end in itself. He 
needs to know, as Paul Carpenter said of music, that history is one 
of the communicative arts. He needs to know that a fragment of 
history may be important to the total pattern of history, but it cannot 
provide a career. He needs to know, most importantly, that the study 
of history is intended to serve an intellectual purpose, and that, to 
achieve such an end, it must have scope as well as style and 
thoroughness. 

It would be both misleading and futile to suggest that all the 
dissertations produced in this country each year would find pub- 
lication if they were done according to the standards I have out- 
lined. The hope is rather that a much larger percentage of them 
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could be published. Careers would be advanced more rapidly. The 
leaven would work in its own subtle way amongst aspiring scholars, 
And the public would almost certainly return large benefits for 
large benefits received. The drive here, as you may plainly see, is 
towards the elimination of that conspicuous waste of which I spoke 
in the beginning. 

Too few historians, apparently, are aware of the tremendous 
influence which the lessons learned in graduate school exert upon 
the subsequent careers of their charges. The pattern of graduate 
methods is so indelibly impressed upon the minds of hundreds of 
men and women that they never depart from it. Here, it must be 
obvious, I am suggesting that there must be the greatest departure 
from both the scope and the form of graduate school writing if 
history is to be served truly and the historian is to realize himself 
in fact. 

It is not that many men are lacking in the essential qualities 
of imagination and perspective. It is, rather, that, once impressed 
into a given mold, they are either unable or unwilling to break 
from it into the larger creative world of genuine scholarship. 

This is waste of the most serious kind, because it involves 
mature individuals who may possess every qualification for the 
greatest scholarly and social usefulness save a respectable model 
or precedent. 

The quality of imagination and the ability to use it are today 
of fundamental importance in historical writing of all kinds. 
Straight-line methods of interpretation and reinterpretation threaten 
to exhaust certain areas, if not permanently, then at least for a 
generation or more. As a publisher, I am keenly interested in de- 
partures from straight-line methods, because I can foresee careers 
of extraordinary usefulness and research results of splendid origi- 
nality and significance developing from them. 

The tendency in the past, as you well know, has been to 
address oneself to a certain corpus of history and to deal with it 
definitively if possible. Thus researchers have approached political, 
or constitutional, or economic, or social, or cultural history, de- 
veloping exhaustive statements of it. The time has arrived, it seems 
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to me, for a more complete understanding of the value of managing 
two or three rings at one time. 

If you will conceive of political history as one circle, and in- 
tellectual or cultural history as another, and let the one fall upon 
the other, to make a segment however large you like, it is in the 
resulting segmental area that the new contribution to history is 
to be made today. From my own meager field, it is suggested by 
the statement of the Younger Pitt to Adam Smith, “We are all your 
pupils,” or of Benjamin Disraeli in the novel, Vivian Grey, ‘The 
task of Government in the nineteenth century is to ameliorate the 
condition of the lower orders.”” It is splendidly exemplified in the 
works of the late Elie Halévy of France, and nearer home in the 
works of Merle Curti, Louis Hacker, and Henry Steele Commager, 
to name a few of our outstanding scholars. 

The possibilities are not by any means restricted to a con- 
vergence of intellectual history with the political or social, as some 
of the foregoing examples might suggest. Joining political and 
social history is pretty obvious and well exploited, but how large 
are the opportunities to be had from joining intellectual and 
economic history, or cultural and industrial history, or cultural, in- 
dustrial, and economic history, for examples? 

History, as it is written today, has too often a single dimension, 
whereas at least it should have two, and for achievement of the first 
order, it must have three dimensions. I am talking now of writing, 
not of the multiple corpora which should be used for presentation 
and development of new concepts. The letters of the Younger Pliny 
to Trajan might be of first-rate importance to the man who is dealing 
with the letters of Hopkins to Roosevelt, and the writings of Taine, 
the French literary historian, may throw valuable light upon prob- 
lems of American cultural interpretation. History is, or ought to 
be, a study in depth. 

In the brief time remaining, I cannot be much more than sug- 
gestive. When I told a student of American literature recently that 
the University of Oklahoma Press is to publish shortly a thousand 
page work on the dime novel, he asked me, not without some 
seriousness, “‘Must you descend to the sub-literary level?’ My sug- 
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gestion to you is that the cultural history of the last half of the 
nineteenth century can hardly be interpreted without reference 
to the reading mores of our people. This is one sense of the German 
phrase that I can heartily endorse, Wie es eigentlich gewesen ist, not 
Wie es hatte geschehen sollen, as my friend, the student of letters, 
might prefer it. Incidentally, the fact that this work is the product 
of a geologist’s labors may reinforce the suspicion that tasks await 
both the literary scholar and the historian. 

From this point of view it becomes quite as important in in- 
tellectual history to cope with the idiot fringe and the unimaginative 
masses as with the few highly gifted people who advance mankind. 
The truth of economic history may consist as much in the cost of 
things not sold as of those sold most widely. Political history is at 
best a thing of shadows until the thoughts and aspirations of plain 
people are brought to bear upon it. For wherever you may turn, the 
fact is unassailable that the study of history is both limited and 
enlarged by its social context. 

The historian, therefore, will do well to remind himself that 
the writing of history is directed to social ends—in simplest terms, 
not only for the edification of the cognoscenti throughout the 
world, but even more for the purpose of educating and quickening 
the imagination of plain men in all the walks of life. The writing 
of history requires a base as broad as the interests of society and 
as deep as the currents which move that society. We need no particu- 
lar genius to discern, for example, that, contrary to the historic 
desires of our people, the greater the degree of urban industrializa- 
tion, the greater the consequent trend towards collectivism. But 
the man who sets out to interpret this almost inexorable force in 
twentieth-century America ought to know something about social 
psychology, which has much to say about the human desire for 
security. | 

It comes very near being futile to talk of “historical per- 
spective” if the elements fundamental to intellectual insight are 
lacking. Law and literature, science and art, music and languages, 
medicine and the technologies—there is hardly anything so dis- 
parate or so remote that does not have a large and meaningful 
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significance to the researcher whose goal is a telling restatement 
of history. For history is nothing short of the whole art and craft 
of mankind—nowhere more splendidly available to those who 
possess the tools and the imagination than in the area of American 
history. The opportunities and the challenge were never so great 
as today. 











J. J. AMPBRE’S JOURNEY THROUGH OHIO 


A Translation from His Promenade en Amerique 
by MILDRED CREW 


Jean-Jacques Ampére (1800-1864) was born in the village of 
Polimieux, near Lyons, in the house where his father was born and 
where his grandfather had lived. This grandfather was a merchant 
and also a justice of the peace who had remained at his post during 
his government’s attempt to suppress the Jacobins, and when the 
city of Lyons fell to the terrorists in 1793, was thrown into prison 
and eventually paid for his fidelity with his head. Henry James, in 
his essay “The Two Ampéres” (1878), indicates the character of this 
victim of the guillotine: 


In prison, before his death, he wrote his wife a letter, which we regret 
not having the space to quote; it gives one a better opinion of human nature. 
“Do not speak to Josephine,” he says at the end, “of her father’s mis- 
fortune; take good care that she does not know it; as for my son, there 
is nothing I do not expect from him. So long as you possess them and they 
possess you, embrace each other in memory of me. I leave my heart to all 
of you.” For so pure an old stoic as this to say on the edge of the scaffold 
that there was nothing he did not expect from his only son, left the sole 
support of two desolate women—this was a great deal. 


This son, André-Marie Ampére (1775-1836), for whom his 
father’s trust in his future conduct and industry is so simply ex- 
pressed, along with an implied confidence in his abilities, became 
a distinguished physicist who laid the foundation of the science of 
electrodynamics. His name, in lower case, is known in every Amet- 
ican household as the unit of electric current. 

To return to our Ampére, his tastes early led him to the study 
of philology and history. His father, who had suffered from the 
straightened circumstances of the family, had hoped his son would 
follow some lucrative occupation, but it soon became obvious 
that Jean-Jacques was a born man of letters, just as his father had 
been a born man of science. Upon his return from an extended 
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tour of northern Europe he was appointed to the faculty of the 
newly founded Athenaeum at Marseilles. In 1833 he accepted the 
chair of foreign literature at the University of Paris, where he was 
the first to draw the attention of the French public to the ancient 
sagas and mythology of Germany and Scandinavia. 

In Paris Ampére frequented literary salons where he met such 
representatives of French letters as Chateaubriand, Sainte-Beuve, 
De Tocqueville, Guizot, and Merimée. When he was only twenty 
years of age he went with his father to meet Madame Récamier at 
one of her salons. This meeting proved to be the commencement of 
his lifelong love for Madame Récamier, who was then more than 
twice his age. His affection was received by her but never recipro- 
cated. Ampére idealized her, called her his Muse. She, on her 
part, conversed with him daily as long as he was in Paris, and en- 
couraged all his intellectual labors, but being already married, 
maintained a strict and praiseworthy regard for propriety. 

Instead of confining himself to a research library Ampére 
became an indefatigable traveler, making travel an integral part 
of an intellectual life. At home in all the capitals of Europe, he 
met distinguished contemporaries of many countries. While travel- 
ing in Germany he heard Niebuhr at Bonn lecturing on Roman 
history; he had long conversations with Goethe at Weimar and 
with Humboldt at Berlin. Language was no barrier to him: he 
mastered whatever tongue he had need of, even Chinese and 
Sanskrit. 

Ampére’s travels took him as far east as Egypt and Greece, 
and as far west as Mexico and the prairies of Illinois. In 1851 
he made a visit to the new world. Sailing from Havre in late 
August on the S. S. Franklin, he arrived in New York the following 
month. Traveling by boat, stagecoach, and train, he made a rapid 
tour of New England, went up to Quebec and Montreal, thence to 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Chicago. A short excursion out from Chicago, 
by rail, gave him a lasting impression of the “empty and limitless 
space of the prairies,” after which he was quite ready to turn 
eastward. Being a trained archaeologist, he visited some Indian 
mounds in Ohio on his return trip to New York. Being an in- 
defatigable traveler, he did not end his trip at New York but 
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continued on to Washington, Charleston, and New Orleans. He 
then visited Mexico and Cuba before returning to France. 

One may well ask why a Frenchman, accustomed to the upper 
levels of Parisian society, fifty years of age, and in limited cir- 
cumstances, would choose to encounter the hazards and hardships 
of such a journey. To Ampére the answer was plain. He had been 
inspired by reading De Tocqueville’s Démocratie en Amérique 
(1835) to visit the new world and see it for himself. He was a 
close friend and admirer of De Tocqueville and he wished, he 
said, to be able to substantiate all which that famous writer had 
said of America. 

Ampére’s account of this trip was first published serially in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1853 under the title Promenade en 
Amérique; Etats-Unis ... Cuba... Mexique. Two years later this 
work was published under the same title, in two volumes, by Michel 
Lévy at Paris. In 1856, and again in 1860, new printings of this 
work were issued. In 1874 Michel Lévy published a new, illustrated 
edition of it, containing an appreciation of Ampére by Sainte-Beuve. 
This is the edition from which the following translation of its 
chapters XV through XIX was made. These chapters cover Ampére’s 
visit to the Indian mounds and his visit in New York with Edwin 
H. Davis, who with E. G. Squier had surveyed a great number of 
the mounds and published their findings in 1848 in their Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, a classic of American archae- 
ology. 

Ampére spent the last years of his life at Pau, the sheltered 
winter resort in the southwest corner of France. There he wrote his 
chef-d’oeuvre—his L’Histoire romaine a4 Rome—and there he died 
in 1864. 


CHAPTER XV 


Lack of information and American free and easy manner. Cin- 
cinnati. New democracies in the West. 


This traveling without respite, which has continued for almost two 
months, begins to fatigue.me. My health is impaired, otherwise I would 
have gone on to St. Louis, following the Illinois canal and the Illinois 
River across the prairie; as it is, I believe it wiser to think about getting 
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back to New York, from which I am still far away. I do not advise anyone 
to fall ill in the United States, especially when far from the large cities: 
everyone is so busy, so pressed for time, that he does not have a moment 
to take notice of you. However, I do not wish to have come out to the 
West without seeing Cincinnati, the banks of the Ohio, and something at 
least of the Indian antiquities which have been discovered in the Ohio 
Valley. So I am going to return to Detroit and, crossing the end of Lake 
Erie, go to Sandusky and there take the train for Cincinnati; then, from 
Cincinnati, return to New York, after having visited the Indian antiquities 
of the Ohio Valley. 

18 September [1851] 

I take a steamer, cross Lake Michigan again, and arrive at New Buffalo 
too late to be able to set out that same evening by railroad for Detroit. Our 
baggage was delivered at once at the station, and tomorrow at six o'clock 
in the morning we shall start off with it for Detroit. 

It is not possible to secure a bed or even a mattress for tonight. We 
are crowded together in an immense dining room, we and the passengers 
from another steamer which leaves tomorrow morning for the West. These 
latter are for the most part immigrants, making noisy and far-from-cultivated 
sleeping companions. As for me, I put my small leather case, containing 
notes and books, on a table below a lamp suspended from the ceiling and 
use this as a pillow; I take from my gripsack an English novel and start 
to read, lying upon this rather hard bed, until the men have ceased to 
talk, the women to scold their children, and the children to cry, and then 
I fall asleep. I am awakened rather rudely by the tavern boy, who throws 
a table napkin across me, crying, “Come, comrade, wake up!” The fact 
was, he had to serve the coffee upon the very table where I was established, 
and everyone else had been up for a long time. 

Chafing a little under the rudeness of servants in the United States, 
I started to walk toward the railway station, where our luggage had been 
deposited the night before. On the way an example of American negligence 
was nearly fatal to me: a trunk, hurled upon a ramp without the slightest 
customary warning, happened to pass within two inches of my legs, which 
would have been broken had it struck them. It was a day of mishaps: I 
found at the station neither a locomotive nor any appearance of the train’s 
departure. I asked if the train would leave shortly and was told that it 
would leave in twenty minutes, without further explanation. Americans 
hesitate to make explanations. 

The time passed and I saw nothing come. I spied some travelers who 
were walking along hurriedly. I questioned them and learned that the 
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trains started, not from where they had stopped four days ago when we 
came from Detroit, but from a point situated a mile or so away. The rail- 
road had received our luggage without any idea of informing us of its 
disposition, thanks to which it would have required only a minute for 
me to miss the train which was to carry my trunks on to the shore of 
Lake Erie. I relate these trifling incidents which may possibly interest the 
reader, and I shall describe all the annoyances of this kind which happen 
to me, for they illustrate national character, which displays itself in the 
most trifling as well as in the most important events. In the United States 
it is a rule in politics and in society that everyone manages for himself as 
best he can. One is allowed entire liberty of action in anything which does 
not shock the opinions or feelings of the majority; but this liberty of action 
is enjoyed by the individual at his own risk and peril. No one directs him 
or advises him. It is up to him to inform himself as to where the trains 
start, and to take care that a trunk is not hurled against his legs. This 
policy is summed up in the sacramental phrase, “Help yourself,” which is 
sometimes translated: “God help everybody, forward, and the devil take 
the hindmost!” 

If these pages fall under the eyes of any Americans, I shall not be 
displeased at having made them a little chagrined at their neglect of 
matters which pertain to the comfort of travelers. Among the people with 
whom I have had any dealings, I have not found any trace of that grossness 
of manners with which they have been so reproached. One meets it only 
among the lower classes. What I have noticed above all is the lack of 
signs, warnings, and directions for travelers, which is extremely incon- 
venient. I would like to stimulate in Americans a desire to reform this 
abuse, which is not at all a necessary consequence to self-government. 
I do not believe that this matter is at all irremediable. Americans have 
benefited by the most violent, and often the most unjust, diatribes. Mrs. 
Trollope,” whose business enterprise (which was not at all in keeping with 
her disposition and character) would not admit her to the best homes, has 
written an insulting book on America, a book which in Europe has charmed 
the vain aristocrats in whose service, oddly enough, she finds herself en- 
rolled. Oh well! Americans have the good sense to make the best of these 
insults, in which there is doubtless some truth. When a man in a theater 
used to place his feet on a level with his head, people would laugh at him 
and shout, ‘Trollope! Trollope!” and now that unpleasant habit has 





* Frances Milton Trollope (1780-1863). Her Domestic Manners of the Americans 
was published in England in 1832. It is an account of her three and a half years 
in the United States, two of which were spent in Cincinnati. 
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passed. I am convinced that American manners have improved very much 
in recent years, for it cannot be that everything is false in these grotesque 
pictures by Mrs. Trollope, almost no trace of which have I seen in actual 
life. The fact remains, however, that some measures of kind attention and 
concern for travelers ought to be taken, measures which one has the right 
to expect from all civilized nations, and which one almost never meets 
in the United States. 

My health, which has not improved in the least, accounts perhaps 
for my peevish disposition. I have spent this entire day on the train without 
eating, for I recalled too well the abominable fare which I had had in the 
stations where we had stopped for meals. It is true that the railroads cross 
forests which are scarcely cleared, and for this very reason it would 
appear that provision ought to be made for something to eat. 

At Detroit I had only time to go aboad the Arrow, a steamer whose 
name might have been suggested by some traveler in the United States. 
At dawn I disembarked at Sandusky and took almost immediately 
the train for Cincinnati, where I arrived at nightfall. I have covered some 
four hundred miles since yesterday morning and find myself feeling no 
better. 

Cincinnati, 20 September [1851] 

I get up late, a little weak and woebegone, and walk aimlessly along 
the straight and spacious streets of the Queen City of the West. The 
season is rather cold, the wind sharp, the sky grey; my first impression is 
not flattering. I go down to the banks of the Ohio. The river water is 
low; on both shores extend wide beaches which are ordinarily inundated 
by the river and have that marshy, half-dry appearance which the ocean 
beach presents at low tide. No wharf at the edge of the river, and too few 
bridges. Here the bridges are the numerous steamers which ply incessantly 
from one bank to the other, breaking the Sabbath stillness with their 
exhausts. I ascend to the city again. The streets carry the names of trees: 
the names of the chestnut, the walnut, the pine, which seem like souvenirs 
of the forest which they replace. Many of the streets are beautifully 
landscaped. The citizens have omitted the word “‘Street” on the signposts: 
they dread doing anything unnecessarily, and shorten labor wherever 
they can. The pavements, made of flagstones, now and then end abruptly; 
one senses a capital city being built in haste and not yet finished. I go 
down behind the town and there I find factories under construction, and 
beyond the factories are the plundered hills where half-charred tree trunks 
remain, such as one sees in the clearings. There are only a few trees which 
the axe has spared: a sad sight and distressing to see. It is no longer 
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countryside and will soon be a city. Cincinnati, a city of 116,000 souls, 
allows about one-half year for the addition of each thousand inhabitants, 
city of what was, twenty years ago, the Far West. The Far West has now 
than doubled in ten years. In communication with the Great Lakes by 
railroad, with the Mississippi by the Ohio, it is the commercial center of 
the interior of the United States. 

Cincinnati is called “Queen City of the West’; it is the principal 
city of what was, twenty years ago, the Far West. The Far West has now 
receded as settlement has advanced. Since I am in Ohio, one of the last 
states to enter the Union, and today one of the most flourishing, this is 
perhaps the place to say something of the manner in which new states 
are formed and something of their political constitution. I borrow these 
details mostly from the interesting work of James Hall’ entitled Sketches 
of the West. 

Before being raised to the rank of state, these newly settled lands, 
whose population is not yet sufficient to let them be represented in con- 
gress, are called territories, and are governed during this interval by some 
peculiar and cleverly combined plans. It is like a gradual initiation which 
they must undergo before being admitted to equal status. As soon as they 
are recognized, the territories are directed by a governor, a senate, and a 
court composed of three judges. The governor and a majority of the judges 
adopt and promulgate some of the laws of the other states which are 
appropriate for a new state. These are referred to congress, which has the 
right to annul a decision of the territorial government. The governor ap- 
points the civil employees and all the minor officials. The higher officials 
are appointed by congress. 

The first step of existence, or rather, the political infancy, is succeeded 
by a second step when the territory attains a population of 5,000 free 
men-of-age. Then a chamber of representatives is conceded to the territory. 
There is one representative for each five hundred citizens, up to a limit 
of twenty-five; beyond that the number of representatives is governed by 
the legislature, which is composed of the governor, his cabinet, and the 
chamber of representatives. The cabinet is made up of five members ap- 
pointed for five years each, unless congress limits their authority to a 
lesser period of time. This cabinet is appointed by congress upon a petition 
made by the representatives of the territory. The candidates must own 
property to the extent of five hundred acres. All bills passed by the chamber 
of representatives or by the cabinet must be approved by the governor, 





* James Hall (1793-1863) was one of the leading writers and editors of the 
West and at this time a resident of Cincinnati. 
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who convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the assembly. The representatives 
and members of the cabinet appoint jointly a delegate to congress, who 
has the right to take part in debate but not to vote. 

All these measures seem to me to bear the imprint of great wisdom. 
The administration of the territories is based upon principles entirely 
different from those which guide the government of the states. Intervention 
of congress, the right of the governor to prorogue or dissolve the chamber 
of representatives, provisions for elections, which are based on property, 
all these are in opposition to the general spirit of American institutions; 
but American common sense understands that one cannot apply the form 
of government used in the original states, whose political education was 
accomplished through one hundred and fifty years of struggle with the 
mother country and which have long been accustomed to govern themselves, 
to the new states without political education, without a past, and made up 
of heterogeneous elements of every grade and origin. This latter group 
needs a provisional guardianship which will prepare it gradually for the 
role of independent statehood and for complete equality of rights. 

Furthermore, the western territories increased in population so rapidly 
that they quickly attained the number which elevated them to statehood. 
At that moment everything changed. Being their own masters, they gave 
themselves a constitution of their own choice, and these constitutions are 
in general very democratic. The fact that the political impulse everywhere 
is in this direction cannot be concealed. In the constitutions of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois the democratic principle prevails much more than in the con- 
stitutions of the original states. The preponderance of this principle mani- 
fests itself (1) by the short terms of public office (in Indiana the repre- 
sentatives are elected for only one year); (2) through the mistrust of the 
military (in this same state the army men and even their relatives are not 
allowed to vote); (3) through a facility in revising the constitution (every 
twelve years they deliberate upon the advisability of calling a constitutional 
convention); (4) through the sharp distinction between the functions of 
a representative and those of an employee appointed either by the individual 
state or by the federal government. In the new state divorce is, in general, 
very easy to obtain. In Illinois it is granted by the judge upon the testimony 
of the plaintiff, without giving notice to the other party concerned. Drunken- 
ness, or an absence of two years, is considered sufficient grounds for divorce. 
The laws against debtors are very mild, as is the case whenever democratic 
influences prevail. The distrustful anxiety of democracies is carried to such 
extremes in the new state, that it attacks even voluntary associations. For 
example, the establishment of banks has been forbidden, as though they 
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feared oppression of the individual by a combination of capital. Likewise, 
authorization of associations formed for religious purposes or for establishing 
schools, is often refused; they are forbidden to own land for the purpose of 
building a church or laying out a cemetery, always through the unreasonable 
fear of establishing something more powerful than the individual, through 
the dread of a single aristocracy which might arise in a country of equality 
and liberty, that collective aristocracy which association legally constitutes. 
Arriving at this extreme point of view, the government has deprived the 
individual, instead of protecting him, of his right to freedom of action. 
Americans must refrain from this extreme tendency which is so noticeable 
in the new states and which is contrary to that which, above all, contributes 
to the power and the grandeur of their country, the voluntary accord of 
individual effort for a common end. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The pork industry of Cincinnati. A walk along the banks of 
the Ohio. American sculpture and architecture. 


The importance of Cincinnati's pork trade is well known through the 
humorous treatment which it has received at the hands of Mrs. Trollope. 
In this present state of business when prosperity and power are determined 
by trade, it is perhaps not wise to ridicule the tremendous development of 
any branch of commerce, whatever it may be. It is true that many hogs are 
killed and packed in Cincinnati, and it is partly for this very fact that after 
half a century one finds on the banks of the Ohio, instead of Indians who 
used to scalp the travelers, a city of one hundred thousand people, churches, 
schools, theaters, and even an observatory. I am not, however, in agree- 
ment with an American author who writes thus: ‘The stranger who comes 
here during the packing season—especially when pork is being shipped out 
—is bewildered when he tries, by observation and memory, to keep himself 
informed about the various processes which he has successively witnessed 
as he has followed the different steps in the preparation of pork, right up 
to the last stage when it is sold, and has beheld the endless stream of 
wagons which seem, at this juncture, to use the principal streets, going and 
coming in continuous files for the length of a mile or more, excluding 
all other use of the street from dawn to dusk.” There is a sentence worthy 
of Cicero, for its length at least. It is almost lyrical and recalls, in fact, 
(pardon the comparison!) the verse of Dante’s picturing the numberless 
files of pilgrims going and coming from St. Peter's to the bridge of Hadrian 
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and from the bridge to St. Peter's during the celebration of the jubilee. 
The author continues with the same enthusiasm: ‘The astonishment of the 
stranger is not diminished when he sees this tremendous quantity of 
barreled pork and kegs of bacon which, since there is no more room on the 
floors of the warehouses, extensive though they are, are scattered along the 
river bank and encumber whatever free space remains upon the pavements, 
within the streets, and even in the adjacent and normally vacant fields.” 

Without being deeply impressed by the admiration which has prompted 
the song of praise which you have just read, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the truly gigantic development of the pork industry in this 
country. One establishment alone, which goes by the name of “Mammoth,” 
has shipped within a single season almost 12,000 hogs. The average pork 
trade for Cincinnati is more than 300,000 hogs a year; one year this figure 
was raised to 725,000, and for the whole Mississippi Valley to several 
millions. These tremendous figures always stagger the imagination, whether 
it be a question of time, of distance, or of individuals of any kind, even 
when the individuals are hogs! 

After dinner I started out in much better weather than that of the 
morning, feeling in better health and in a better humor. I followed the 
banks of the Ohio upstream, and this time I found charm in its waters 
and its shores. I had to pass through a suburb full of warehouses and 
sheds used in the operations which the above-mentioned writer admired so 
much; then I reached the bank of the river and there commenced my 
delight. Gliding at the foot of the dome-like hills covered with fine trees 
whose autumn colors emitted a very soft glow, the Ohio described a 
graceful blue curve. . 

At some distance on my right other hills arose quite abruptly. On their 
summit I beheld the city bathed in the splendors of the setting sun, 
stretching out in the form of an amphitheater, from which gleamed some 
slender white steeples looking like the minarets of an Asiatic city. This 
radiant mass stood out against a dark background. A heavy cloud hovered 
over a part of the city flooded by sunlight. I went downstream again along 
the bank of the river; the clouds disappeared and I no longer saw those 
golden colors flashing upon the foliage and mottling the sunlight at my 
feet. The evening was serene and the countryside quiet. A towboat drawn 
by horses on the bank was moving noiselessly upon the smooth and 
transparent water. Some handsome open carriages with light wheels were 
bringing home to the city some families returning from a drive into the 
country. Everyone seemed imbued with that quiet contentment which an 
easy means of livelihood, polite manners, comfort without luxury, wealth 
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without ostentation, and uniformity of well-being, give, for all the carriages, 
all the horses, I might even say all the families, seemed very much alike, 
I should like always to progress through life on the banks of this charming 
river, at the foot of these hills, in the shadow of these splendid trees, among 
these people who seem to me to be very happy. Nightfall forced me to 
return to the city, and on my way back I said to myself: And yet it is the 
hogs which have made all this possible! 
21 September [1851] 
I am ill again. My exaltation of yesterday evening has somewhat 
abated. I read in the work from which I have already quoted: “Cincinnati 
is regarded as the artistic and scientific center of our Republic, as the 
center of culture and taste in the arts, and consequently the center of the 
most enlightened people of our continent.” This is saying a good deal: 
Boston and Philadelphia are in a position to protest. However, there is, I 
believe, some truth in what he says concerning the arts; landscape painting 
is particularly attempted in this already somewhat southern city, in this 
country whose beautiful twilight I was admiring yesterday. Mr. Powers," 
the sculptor whose statue of the Greek Slave has attracted notice at the 
Crystal Palace in London, is from Cincinnati. But as someone has remarked, 
it is odd that the sample of American sculpture represented a slave. For the 
free states it was a mistake; for the slave-holding states a well-deserved 
piece of wit. The statue is graceful, in spite of certain defects. If there 
is one art in which the Americans have succeeded, it is in sculpture. 
Besides Mr. Powers there is Mr. Greenough,‘ whose atelier I have 
seen in Florence, and Mr. Crawford,*® who lives in Rome; these are men of 
talent. The fact that they live abroad can, I think, be explained. Sculpture 
is an art somewhat outside of the usual. It is almost always more or less 
an imitation of ancient art. Now Europe no more resembles antiquity than 
does America. For both continents the ideal in sculpture is a tradition 
which they share. The artistic inferiority of the United States reveals itself 
principally in architecture, where it is mecessary to create new types to 
meet new needs. Here invention is indispensable; but there is no reason 
why a man born on the banks of the Ohio River should not be just as 
inspired as a man born on the Seine or on the Rhine, when face to face 
with the same models. To attain this a trip to Italy is necessary. Steamers 
are accessible to make this trip easy even for an inhabitant of Cincinnati. 
It is at Rome that Mr. Powers has improved himself; he was poor, and his 





* Hiram Powers (1805-1873). 
“Horatio Greenough (1805-1852). 
* Thomas Crawford (1813-1857). 
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first work done in early youth was bizarre and most incredible. The story 
is worth the trouble of telling. 

Americans have the bad habit of giving very pompous names to things, 
especially to those in which they least excel. In this country where a high 
degree of literary culture is especially lacking, there are many academies, 
but they are called schools and colleges, while a museum is often a collection 
of bric-a-brac where shows are given featuring mountebanks and rope- 
dancers. There is a museum in Cincinnati. This museum contains, it is 
true, besides a thousand unimportant objects, some curious antiquities, 
unearthed in the mounds of which I shall soon speak. I have seen there 
even a little Egyptian figure which is said to have been found in the Mexican 
pyramids; this would be very curious if it were true, but I do not hesitate 
to declare it impossible. Unfortunately within this museum is seen a grotesque 
and perfectly ludicrous collection. There is a skeleton which goes through 
contortions; a stuffed lion dragged out of his cave by a string while a man 
behind the scenes howls with rage; a dog Cerberus which barks; a stuffed 
serpent which appears to crawl; and other farces for making sailors laugh 
and children cry. Well, it was in arranging such spectacles of the market 
place that the budding talent of the young Powers was employed. Happily, 
within this industrial city was a wealthy gentleman—one Mr. Longworth’— 
who realized that Powers’ talent was good for something better. Here a 
man in civil life did what in Europe is usually done by the government. 
At his expense he sent Mr. Powers to Rome to study for several years. This 
same Mr. Longworth gave the land upon which the observatory stands, 
built, as they say here, by the people; that is to say, by voluntary sub- 
scription of the citizens. There is also an astronomical society in Cincinnati. 
The composition of this society is unusual: it includes 25 physicians, 33 
lawyers, 39 wholesale grocers, 15 retail grocers, 5 ministers, 16 pork 
merchants, and 23 carpenters and joiners. Evidently the members of this 
society do not make great astronomical discoveries, but they contribute 
through their purses to the study of astronomy. Dr. Locke" of Cincinnati 
contributed more directly to the advancement of the science through his 
electric clock which, combined with the electric telegraph, has furnished a 
most perfect means of determining longitudes. Apropos of this, the dis- 
tinguished director of the Washington Observatory, Mr. Maury,’ was able 
to say in his official report: “This problem which has tormented astronomers 
and navigators for centuries, has been practically solved by American 





*Nicholas Longworth (1782-1863). 
"John Locke (1792-1856). 
* Matthew Fontaine Maury (1806-1873). 
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cleverness, employing a method which is at once simple and exact. Now, 
thanks to this process, longitudes can be determined by this method in a 
single night, with much more precision than after years of observation by 
previous methods.” 

I have been informing myself as to the best means of seeing the 
antiquities of the Ohio Valley. I am assured that at the town of Chillicothe 
I shall find a Mr. Davis who has published important work on this subject, 
I hesitate about making this trip, which takes me out of reach of the rail- 
road line; but feeling in better health, I have decided to stop at Columbus, 
the capital of the state, and go from there as best I can to Chillicothe. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The capital of the state of Ohio. Concerning architecture in 
the United States. Public instruction. 


22 September [1851], Columbus 

In the United States the seat of government is almost never in the 
principal city of the state. Thus the capital of the state of Ohio is not in 
Cincinnati at all, but at Columbus, whose population is only one-twelfth 
that of Cincinnati. It is wise to thus place the executive power and the 
deliberative assemblies outside of the great centers of population. The 
federal government does not reside in one of the great cities nor in one 
of the large states of the Union, but in the small District of Columbia and 
in the city of Washington, which numbers only 40,000 souls. At Columbus 
the town is little more than one street, but this street is about a mile long 
and as wide as the Rue de la Paix. At the end of it one finds a forest. 
To the right and to the left are some other streets, but here the houses are 
in general small and still widely scattered, as in a village. In the middle 
of this town there is being erected an immense monument which will be 
the capitol, a symbol of a society in which the individual is small and the 
community large. 

All along the rustic streets of Columbus one hears hammers resounding 
and pulleys screeching. Here is the spectacle of a city lifting itself up. One 
can say along with Virgil, when he describes, through the lips of Dido, the 
city of Carthage as it is commencing to be built: 


Instant ardentes Tyrii; pars ducere muros 
Molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa.°® 





* The toiling Tyrians on each other call 
To ply their labor: some extend the wall; 
Some build the citadel; the brawny throng 
Or dig, or push unwieldly stones along. 
—Aeneid, Bk. I, DRYDEN TRANSLATION 
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I do not know what the capitol of Columbus will be like. What I 
have seen so far of architecture in the United States has not pleased me, 
excepting the great works for public utility such as the reservoirs of Boston 
which are built with a simplicity and a solidity worthy of the Romans. 
I have not yet visited those of New York. The Americans progress as we 
do from the Classic to the Gothic not only for churches but for custom 
houses, banks, and colleges. Their classical architecture is not as good as 
that of the Bourse or the Madeleine; they do not know how to use the 
Gothic as do the English, who now and then use it very well; and when 
they wish to invent something new they fall into the baroque. If sculpture 
be the art in which they do best, I find architecture to be the art in which 
they least excel. The same principle, I believe, accounts for their success in 
one of these arts and their lack of it in the other. If sculpture is an art 
unrelated to modern life, an art in which the imitation of antiquity is 
nowadays more prevalent than the imitation of nature, and if consequently 
there is no reason why one should not excel in it in one country as well as 
in another, architecture is, on the contrary, an art essentially associated with 
the actual life, habits, and needs of the people in whose midst it is 
produced. To combine the laws of beauty with the ultimate purpose of 
a building is a problem for the architect to solve. It is necessary therefore 
to create new forms to fit new functions. Now there is the difficulty; even 
in Europe one rarely attains this goal. It is even more difficult to attain 
such a result in this country, where, in the midst of incessant and domineer- 
ing preoccupation with utility, the feeling for beauty has not yet had time 
to develop enough to progress without guidance, and where, in everyday 
architecture, one cannot use a style copied from antiquity or the middle 
ages. In complying with conditions imposed by circumstances, it is necessary 
to find beauty and combine it with utility. One might expect that, in the 
United States, utility would be the law of architecture, and that the architects 
there would be the disciples of that school which counts some adepts 
among us. One of them, Mr. Durand, has set forth the principles of this 
school with such assurance that he presents a plan for restoring St. Peter's 
according to his system. In order to demonstate this system, he gives the 
ptecise number of the millions of dollars and of men who might have 
been spared had they followed this system in the sixteenth century. Accord- 
ing to this author, Protestantism would thus have been avoided and, con- 
sequently, so would the religious wars, the only cause of which was, as 
everyone knows, the sale of indulgences by the pope to help finance the 
building of St. Peter’s. The Americans, utilitarians though they are, do not 
carry the fanaticism of utility so far. Far from subordinating everything 
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architectural to the conditions of utility, far from prohibiting the quest 
for beauty, they seek it; but unfortunately, being uninspired, they almost 
never find it. Also they are frequently ambitious to be original and novel, 
Now architecture, of all the arts, is one in which, except in certain special 
cases, it is most unusual to create new forms. Americans aspire, by com- 
bining forms in a most unfortunate manner, to attain different styles of 
architecture, and they also combine ornamentations according to their 
whims, usually without any regard for the ultimate purpose of the monu- 
ment which they are constructing. These reflections were suggested to me 
today by an edifice which I came across in a street in Columbus. This edifice 
was constructed of brick with a large hexagonal tower and a mass of turrets 
and doors and windows of white marble, having a very false likeness to the 
Alhambra. I inquired of a passer-by what this strange building might be. 
He replied, smiling with an air of satisfaction: “It’s like a chateau.” And 
this bizarre chateau turned out to be a school of medicine. 

Here is something worth more than this feudal construction in honor 
of Hippocrates. I read in a newspaper published in Scioto, a little town of 
11,000 souls, that one thousand workmen there are following a course in 
chemistry while the wives and daughters of these townsmen sit among them, 
knitting. This exceeds what I have watched with admiration in the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers in Paris: the families of craftsmen coming 
to attend the course given by Mr. Pouillet,*° whose remarkable ability as a 
teacher is now lost forever to the world. One thousand workers in a city 
of 11,000 souls following a course in chemistry while knitting stockings! 
One must come to the United States to find among the populace an equal 
love of learning. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Monuments of an unknown people. The Germans in the United 
States. A corner of the forest primeval. 


23 September [1851], Chillicothe 

To go from Columbus to Chillicothe one has to take a stagecoach. 

I am pleased to learn from experience how one travels in the United 
States other than by railway, so that I may think better of the benefits and 
be more indulgent of the inconveniences of this latter mode of travel. 
The stagecoach which I took is well adapted to make one appreciate it and 
also regret it. It is a vehicle poorly enclosed by leather curtains. The road 





1° Claude Servais Mathais Pouillet (1791-1868). 
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is bad and the jolting very rough. I admire more than I envy those who 
crossed this country before the development of railroads. Twenty years 
ago one traveled in no other way than as I am traveling tonight. It is 
unfortunate that this discomfort falls to my lot just at this time when I need 
a rest, but I must go on to Chillicothe, where I hope to find some Indian 
monuments and also Mr. Davis’ collection of antiquities. 

Unfortunately for me Mr. Davis is in New York. I wrote to his 
father-in-law, who, with perfect courtesy and a cordial promptness, lent 
me his son-in-law’s book to use in orienting myself in my studies, and he 
put me in touch with a young German physician who is acquainted with 
this locality and who has often accompanied Mr. Davis on his archaeological 
excursions. This Mr. Rominger, with whom I had the pleasure of speaking 
both in German and of Germany, received me with great cordiality and 
took me in his carriage to visit several of these great mounds and extensive 
fortifications which attest the existence of a population more numerous 
and of a tribe more powerful than the Indians which one meets nowadays 
in that portion of North America occupied by the United States. Over 
this vast area extending from the Great Lakes to beyond the Mississippi 
there have been found some very important earthworks and some mounds 
containing antiquities of a special character, not resembling any other kinds 
of relics. In the collections at Cincinnati I have seen only a small number 
of these relics: some pottery, some remarkably well-sculptured figures of 
animals, etc., and I am carried over, so to speak, to the time when I shall 
have visited Mr. Davis’ collection, which is, like himself, in New York. 
As to the mounds and the walls, some seem to have been enclosures for 
the purpose of worship; others were certainly fortifications, of which I have 
seen many in the environs of Chillicothe. They are either quadrangular 
or circular and always form perfect circles and squares. Some of these 
square enclosures are 2 thousand feet on each side. Those which have been 
constructed for defense purposes are surrounded by a ditch. The rampart, 
which is inside the ditch, is usually made of earth. One finds some walls, 
however, made of stones, and sometimes these stones appear to have been 
catried from quite a distance. They represent considerable labor, and 
indicate a population too numerous to have been able to live otherwise 
than by agriculture. The weak and less populous tribes discovered by the 
first explorers of this country, would not have been able to exterminate 
them. Moreover, it is certain that these earthworks and these artificial 
mounds which accompany them go back to a very remote period. Some of 
the trees which covered them have been cut down, and in counting the 
annual rings of their trunks, it has been estimated that some of them 
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were at least 800 years old. As many of these trees were probably not seeded 
until sometime after the construction of the monuments, one can without 
exaggeration place the age of the latter at one thousand years; consequently 
they are of an origin well prior to the discovery of America. The enclosures 
which I have seen were square or circular, but in other parts of the Ohio 
Valley there are some mounds which have the shapes of animals. One of 
these represents a great serpent 150 feet in length, with an egg placed in 
front of its head. This figure is especially curious inasmuch as something 
similar is seen in England near the famous Stonehenge at Salisbury Plain. 
Mr. Squier, a collaborator with Mr. Davis, in reconciling these facts with 
the role which the serpent has played in the ancient religions of the Orient, 
has drawn up an historic system on the cult of the serpent. It seems to me 
that Mr. Squier confuses, as do so many other authors of systems of 
mythology, unrelated facts. The facts in themselves are none the less curious 
nor are the comparisons less strange. 

But, apart from all comparisons, it remains established that certain 
kinds of monuments, all of the same origin, containing relics of the same 
sort, extending over an area of several hundred square miles in the western 
part of the United States, attest the presence in this immense region of a 
tribe superior to all other tribes in this country and dating back to a 
period at least six hundred years before the discovery of America. This 
tribe has entirely disappeared and has left no other vestiges of itself than 
these gigantic mounds representing those birds and lizards whose species 
are extinct and whose existence is attested only by their footprints preserved 
in the wet sand. The name of these people is not known and we have been 
obliged to designate those who have raised these monuments and con- 
structed these ramparts as “moundbuilders.” It is quite remarkable that 
one does not find any traces of the presence of these people east of the 
Alleghenies, a chain of mountains which they evidently did not cross. 
Thus one is able to devise, after a fashion, a map of the regions which 
they occupied. Such a map has been prepared by Mr. Davis, who, without 
corroboration, has considerably advanced the studies of antiquities in the 
Ohio Valley, and with it begins a new era in these researches. It would 
be well if some European government should decide to send an expedition 
to study these antiquities in the various regions where they are found. 
Guided by Mr. Davis’ map, they would be able to make excavations with 
some degree of certainty. 

At Chillicothe I took down some definite information: one could 
find all the necessary directions right here from a distinguished merchant of 
this town, one Mr. Clemensen. The work of excavating would cost five 
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francs per day for each man. It would be necessary to do it soon, because 
each day new mounds, enclosures, and fortifications disappear under the 
plough of the settler. Twenty years hence there will be no vestiges left 
of this unknown tribe. Would it not be desirable to save from destruction 
the relics of what one might call a relative civilization, one which seems 
to have been intermediate between the more advanced culture of the 
Mexicans and the barbarism of the savages? One can only make conjectures 
concerning the powerful tribe which has built ramparts and raised altars* 
and tombs in the western regions. The Indians of the prairies say that this 
great tribe antedates their traditions; they attribute them to the great spirit 
Manitou. Heckewelder,”* a Moravian missionary who has long lived among 
savages, speaks of a people whom he calls Talligewi or Alligewi, who, 
he says, used to live east of the Mississippi River and along the banks of 
the Ohio River. “These men,” adds Heckewelder, “who built the ramparts 
and the earthworks which still exist, were remarkably large and strong 
and some of them had the stature of giants.” This may be an Indian 
tradition picked up by the Moravian missionary, but it is probably not of 
much importance, because it is natural that the savages would suppose 
the existence of a race of giants in order to explain the presence of monu- 
ments of whose origin they are ignorant, and after having imagined this 
race of giants, they may have attributed to their ancestors the honor of 
having vanquished it. 

When one sees these monuments extending all the way from the 
shores of the St. Lawrence River to Mexico, one is not able to refrain 
from a conjecture which naturally comes to mind. Cannot the unknown 
people which has built them be the people which the Mexican prehistoric 
paintings portray as migrating from north to south, as an Asiatic emigration 
entering America at the northern extremity of the continent? There is a 
certain analogy between the defensive earthworks of these unknown people 
and those of the Mexicans, between the truncated pyramids, if they may be so 
called, of the Ohio Valley or the Mississippi Valley and the temples on the 
truncated pyramids of the Mexicans. The monuments which I have visited 
and their analogies could be the first efforts of a still imperfect civilization, 
which would develop more completely on the plateau of Mexico. One might 
thus explain the presence of a nameless people in this country during a 
prehistoric era, and their disappearance. 





™ What Ampére describes here as altars were mounds built upon human cre- 
mations. He uses the term later also to mean crematory basins found in some of the 
mounds. Ampére was following the terminology of Squier and Davis, who believed 
that the crematory basins were used for sacrifices. 

** John Gottlieb Ernestus Heckewelder (1743-1823). 
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Perhaps to this tribe which has disappeared from the face of the 
earth we can attribute certain traces of a half civilization, such as these 
ancient cultures which seem to have been abandoned and which have been 
traced over an expanse of more than one hundred miles across the prairie 
from the source of the Wabash to the valley of the Grand River in Michigan, 
and especially those vestiges of copper mining near Lake Superior, which 
seem to antedate the arrival of the white man. An observer, who seems to 
be reliable and who visited these mines in 1849, has given some curious 
details. He found some wide trenches ten to fifteen feet long and varying 
in depth from five to twenty-five feet, a natural pillar employed within 
the interior of the earth to support a roof, as is done in coal mines, and 
lastly, a mass of native copper lying upon a wooden framework, which the 
prehistoric miners had tried to lift but which they had been obliged to 
abandon because of its great weight of about twelve thousand pounds. 
All around it were piles of charcoal and ashes, giving evidence of the use 
of fire. A very hard cliff had been opened all along a line of formation 
several miles in length. What proves the antiquity of these works is the 
absence of metal instruments and, in their stead, a great quantity of stone 
axes found here and there, and lastly, the presence, above the mass of 
copper, of a tree whose branches covered it over entirely. This tree, 
according to the annual rings of its trunk, could not have been less 
than 290 years old, proving that the project was already abandoned during 
an era well antedating the first European settlements around Lake Superior. 

These indications of an extensive agriculture, these exploitations of 
mines which far surpass what could be done by the Indian tribes such 
as were found in the American forests, together with the great earthworks, and 
the art objects found within the mounds near the earthworks, do they not 
indicate the existence of a race more numerous and less barbarous than 
the American Indian? Does not this utterly vanished race offer an historic 
mystery of extraordinary interest? Finally, would not this race have com- 
municated to the wandering tribes which have survived it, perhaps after 
having suppressed it, some ideas of a true religion and a morale high enough 
to contrast strikingly with their savage sentiments and their gross super- 
stitions, just as it had left within the wilderness some vestiges of a more 
advanced society and a less imperfect art? This journey has been well worth 
the effort, and although my trip to Chillicothe was chiefly for the purpose 
of inspecting the collection of antiquities assembled by Mr. Davis, whom 
I shall not see until I reach New York, I do not regard my effort lost if I 
can promote the idea of a simple exploration, at little cost, the results of 
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which would be almost certain, and which would introduce an entirely new 
element into the history of the human race. 

While occupying myself with the study of these unknown generations 
who have built these curious monuments at Chillicothe, I discover some- 
thing more in a small town in the West as I become acquainted, in the 
home of Mr. Davis’ father-in-law, with their courtesy and kind attention. 

I am told that most of the inhabitants have no regard for knowledge. 
They are unable to understand why a doctor should leave Europe if he 
has any ability; here they are often dupes of a quack who has an advantage 
over them because he is an American. I was shown a new home and was 
told it was the property of a house painter who was advised to become 
a physician and who has thus made a fortune. 

One of the greatest interests in a trip to the United States is ob- 
serving the results and peculiarities which circumstances have brought to 
these shores which are open to all kinds of enterprise. Mr. Rominger, who 
had kindly offered to be my guide, had come to America to make some 
geological studies, but was induced to postpone his plans, to remain in 
Chillicothe, and to give himself up for some years to the practice of 
medicine. He invited me to come in and see his curious collection of shells 
from the Ohio Valley and to taste some Catawba wine, the American 
champagne, which still tastes a bit wild but which can be improved in time. 
There on his shelves I found the Animaux fossiles of Cuvier, the Chimie of 
Berzelius, some books on geology and also some books of poetry, including 
Gray and Shakespeare, and a human skull placed, by chance, above the 
works of Lord Byron. 

Nowhere under the sun are there two natures more different than th 
Yankee and the German: the one a man of action, practical, positive, full 
of energy, almost always with some material aim; the other a man of 
speculation, intellectual, an idealist, sometimes a dreamer, devoted to science 
and thought. It is not surprising that these two peoples, so different, although 
both of the same Teutonic origin, should have much difficulty in under- 
standing and in agreeing with one another. Nevertheless the population 
of the United States receives each year a large contribution of German 
emigrants. The Germans now in the United States number in millions, 
and they form a class of people who are generally industrious and highly 
respectable farmers. These immigrants have little trouble in adopting 
American nationalism and culture, and yet it is noticeable that they volun- 
tarily band together into societies and preserve as long as they can their 
own language and their own customs. It is in the cities especially that 
segregation and antipathy exist. I read the other day in a newspaper that 
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in New York a troupe of rough fellows whom they call rowdies and who 
create disorder and violence in the less frequented quarters of that city, 
swore vengeance upon the Germans and killed several of them. 

In searching for prehistoric relics I came across a small section of a 
forest which, more than any other place I have seen so far, gave me an 
appreciation of that wild and tranquil beauty so characteristic of the 
primeval forests. The trees which grew upon the knolls had not been 
felled, and around these straight and magnificent trees wound in and out 
and interlaced itself the woody stems of the Virginia creeper, often fifty 
feet in height. When I stand still the silence around me is complete. A few 
steps away, deep-set between two wide expanses of verdure, the green 
waters of the Scioto River flow through the forest. This river, without 
sound and apparently without banks, seems lost in the solitude; one might 
say that it is sleeping and dreaming. 

This section of the forest is indeed a remnant of the forest primeval; 
no axe has ever touched these trees around which entwine the creeper and 
other wild vines, but man, who has not yet cultivated it, has already taken 
possession of it; he has surrounded it by a barrier which one must scale 
before penetrating this wilderness. A remarkable piece of statuary by. Mr. 
Greenough, an American sculptor, represents the Anglo-Saxon race re- 
straining and disarming the Indian race. Here in the same way civilization 
surrounds, so to speak, the uninhabited region which it is causing to 
disappear. 

I am indebted to the antiquities of the Ohio Valley for having enjoyed 
as I never have before, the silent charm of the American rivers and forests. 
The country is ravishing: in every direction I can see dome-like hills 
covered with splendid forests, at this moment adorned with all the splendors 
of autumn. Nowhere in the world are the colors of the foliage at this time 
of year so bright and varied as they are in North America; the diversity 
of the trees in the forests is very great, and many of these trees in autumn 
are dyed the most brilliant colors, blood-red, orange, golden brown, blazing 
there beside each other in the midst of a verdure so sombre, so luminous. 
One's eyes are really dazzled by this rainbow of vegetation, though it is not 
always satisfying. Sometimes these vivid tones are not harmoniously 
blended, and they clash with one another, but at times one meets, on the 
contrary, the most harmonious and at the same time the most brilliant com- 
binations. At such times it is a spectacle which has, I believe, no equal in 
any country, and, to borrow the expression of an American poet, “the 
colors which the maples display are like the bud which opens or the rose 
which pales, or as varied as the colors of the clouds at sunset.” 
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Return to New York. Collection of American antiquities. Re- 
ligious origin of the pipe. | 
26 September [1851], New York 

From Cincinnati I returned directly to New York, by way of Cleveland, 
Lake Erie, and Dunkirk. Again I traveled by railroad through great forest 
areas, the expanse of which seemed greater than ever when I considered the 
speed at which we were crossing them. Traveling like lightning for thirty- 
six hours, seeing nothing but trees, with here and there a town, a village, or 
a clearing, and repeating this all of the next day, gives one an idea of the 
magnitude of the forests. On the way from Lake Erie to New York the 
railroad crosses the Allegheny Mountains: on either side of the railroad one 
sees mountains covered with forests and valleys filled with them. Even in 
the region adjoining that part of the country settled long ago, how much 
land there is still to be cleared, how large an area still to become populated! 

I reach New York on Sunday. The usual dreariness of a Sunday in the 
United States is augmented by a chilly, overcast day. How different is this 
day from the bright, sunny day when I first came here. Another season 
brings another sky. I am far from well, quite ill in fact. While in this state 
I receive news which distresses me profoundly. There are difficult days in the 
life of a traveler. . . .* 

For several days I have not stepped outside nor tried to get in touch 
with anyone. I should not give way to this despondency; I must endeavor to 
be more cheerful, to regain courage. Study can at times be a very unsatis- 
factory diversion and yet the only one which is acceptable. Work is some- 
times the only consolation which we can endure. 

My first impulse, after this unhappy interlude, was to look up Mr. 
Davis and his collection of antiquities found in those peculiar mounds 
which I visited on my way back to Cincinnati. Mr. Davis was most obliging 
in showing me his collection in minute detail and in taking the trouble to 
unpack for me the principal objects-in it, and in conveying to me a mass of 
information as valuable as the objects themselves. Pipes are the dominating 
feature of the collection, and very curious pipes they are. The bowl usually 
tepresents an animal, though sometimes a human figure. The animals are 
sculptured remarkably well; the expression of the features is generally as 
well executed as any seen in ancient Egyptian sculpture, and as well as any 
I have observed at Leyden, in Mr. Siebold’s fine Japanese collection. The 
animal figure is easier to reproduce than the human figure. In this collection 


“The ellipsis marks are in the original and indicate a lapse of several days. 
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the Indian artists have succeeded admirably in reproducing the likeness of 
birds and other animals in actions conforming with their habits: the eagle 
tears its prey to pieces, an otter seizes a fish with great reality of action and 
expression; the eagle really tears, the otter really bites. The heron, his long 
neck a handle to his long beak, has been as naturally and faithfully por- 
trayed by an unknown artist as by a great poet. The articulation of its 
long legs, the scales and the gills of the fish which it has seized, are 
expressed with extreme delicacy. This is true of the reptiles also: the shape 
of the rattlesnake’s head and the wrinkled skin of the toad. One finds in this 
collection a veritable American menagerie: the squirrel, the turtle, the 
beaver, the eagle, the swallow, the parrot, the toucan, the seal, etcetera. It 
is not a fantastic sculpture like the Mexican, nor coarse like the irregular 
designs of the redskins; it is a distinct and superior art, following nature 
closely and reproducing it without distortion. There are also some human 
heads carved with remarkable skill; one of these has very individual 
features and represents a chief whose face is tattooed; another appears to 
be the figure of death. One man, down on all fours and shedding tears, is 
presumably meant to represent an enemy, so designed that his victor may 
indulge in the pleasure of smoking through an image of his foe, as a sign 
of victory. 

This large number of pipes proves that the custom of smoking dates 
back, as do the mounds in which they were found, at least a thousand years. 
This surprising number of pipes may be explained if one reflects that the 
art of smoking has been a religious ceremony among many different tribes 
in America, and that it forms, even to this day, the most essential part of 
the ceremonies in assemblies where treaties are drawn up and ratified. I have 
collected a sufficient number of statements to show that smoking tobacco 
was an act of piety, and burning it a sign of homage to the Great Spirit. 
Strange as it may seem, tobacco was also used as an incense. Even today 
there are still tribes in the Southwest who are in the habit of climbing a 
knoll at sunrise and sending forth a cloud of smoke, first toward the 
Zenith and then toward each of the four cardinal points of the compass. 
Other tribes claim to have received tobacco, as they did maize, from a 
celestial messenger of the Great Spirit to whom they offer the smoke of their 
pipes at the beginning of all of their solemnities. 

One peculiar tradition is still extant among the savages who dwell 
between the upper Mississippi and the upper Missouri. There, along the 
divide, is found a red rock which is used for making pipes. All the tribes 
of the region assemble here in times of war as well as in times of peace, 
because, they say, the Great Spirit watches over this place. A member of the 
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Sioux tribe tells that “the Great Spirit sent out his messengers one’ day to 
summon all the tribes to assemble at this red rock quarry; he took a piece 
of this rock, shaped it into a pipe, smoked it over the heads of the assembled 
Indians. He told them that even though they waged war with one another, 
they ought always be at peace at this particular spot because it was common 
property, and that each of them should make his pipes from thjs rock. 
Having spoken in this manner, an enormous cloud from his pipe rolled over 
their heads, and he disappeared into a cloud. The rocks then became en- 
veloped in a torrent of fire, so that their surfaces were fused by it. Two 
women, overtaken by the flames, fell into rocks, and from then on no one 
could remove any of the red rock without their consent.” Several things 
should be noticed in this legend: a sort of truce of God, and the remembrance 
of some volcanic eruption. I call your attention only to the religious 
character of their attributing the action of smoke to the Great Spirit himself. 
After this story, one is not surprised that pipes are found in such abundance 
in the mounds of the Ohio Valley, for their purpose seems to have been 
religious quite as much as funereal. In fact, one finds altars in a great 
number of these mounds, but human remains in only a few of them. 

In Mr. Davis’ collection is an Indian skull, taken from a large mound 
which is built upon a hill a few miles out of Chillicothe, and which seems 
to dominate the entire landscape. This was probably the tomb of a celebrated 
chief of these unknown people. According to Mr. Morton, who is a good 
judge in such matters, this skull represents the most perfect type of the 
American race. 

Besides pipes and altars, Mr. Davis has brought together in his 
collection other interesting articles from the same source. First of all, 
there are weapons of warfare, arrowheads and spears pointed with quartz, 
such as are found in many countries. The feature which makes these arrow- 
heads characteristically American is the fact that they are made of a quartz 
which is milky white. They seem to be an imitation of a model found in 
nature, in the teeth of fossil sharks. These sharks’ teeth, as well as teeth 
of bears and alligators, were found in great numbers in the Indian mounds: 
they appear to have been used for making a kind of necklace, such as 
certain native tribes make even today. Some tools in the collection seem to 
indicate that the people who used them had acquired a certain degree of 
skill. There are chisels made of stone and polished with sand; a kind of 
wheel with a groove on the outside which apparently held a thread— 
probably a metallic thread—to operate a drill; some metallic threads used 
for repairing broken stone objects; some plates pierced with graduated 
holes, which were perhaps used as drawplates. There is pottery of various 
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shapes, some of which is decorated and quite graceful. This pottery, like 
their pipes, is much superior to that made by the native tribes who subse- 
quently lived in the Ohio Valley. There are some shells which were found 
placed together in the mounds in such a way as to indicate that they may 
have been used as money. We know that shells are so used in India, and 
also among certain savage tribes of North America. Neither gold nor iron 
are found in this collection. Iron came into use later than copper. The 
weapons of the Homeric heroes are bronze, and so far very few iron objects 
have been found in the tombs of the Egyptians. The order of the legendary 
ages of man correspond with the chronological order of the discovery of 
metals from which the ages derive their names. First comes the age of 
gold: this metal is found near the earth’s surface, and in river beds. 
Silver is more deeply imbedded and the mining of it more difficult. The 
ancient Egyptians, in their hieroglyphics, refer to it as white gold. The age 
of bronze, or copper, follows the age of silver. Then comes the iron age. 
The moundbuilders had not yet reached the iron age. They used mostly 
copper and a small amount of silver, which was often found in the copper 
veins. Mr. Davis believes he has identified, in a mass of compact sand- 
stone, a kind of anvil upon which the copper was hammered out. Like 
several other races of antiquity, this nameless tribe had almost hit upon 
the discovery of printing, if it is true, as Mr. Davis believes, that it had 
traced designs in relief, which, when coated with oxide of pulverized iron, 
were used for printing various decorations upon skins; but Mr. Davis 
does not believe that this tribe made a kind of tube to be used, as someone 
has suggested, for making astronomical observations. These were more 
likely just stems of pipes. These objects of antiquity have one characteristic 
in common: usually in each mound there was hoarded one type of object 
to the exclusion of all others: here some pipes, there some quartz, and 
elsewhere a mass of mica plates which doubtless served as ornaments or 
insignia. Mr. Davis believes that each type of object, as well as each mound 
and altar, was dedicated to a special deity, and that the bones which were 
sometimes found with these objects belonged to a chief or priest devoted 
to the veneration of this deity. 

Altars were found buried in the mounds. Many objects formerly 
placed upon the altars, convey plainly the marks of fire. How is this fact 
to be explained? Did these objects serve as offerings? Had these altars 
been buried in the earth so as not to fall into the hands of a victorious 
enemy when these unknown people fled before a more barbarous people 
who would have destroyed them? One thing is certain. These people, who- 
ever they were, were in touch with very different and distant parts of the 
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North American continent. They made ornaments of bones and shells and 
covered them with bronze and silver; they had knives made of obsidian, 
very hard volcanic stone used by the ancient inhabitants of Mexico and 
Peru; the eyes of the animals which they carved were often made of pearls. 
Now the copper which they used could hardly have come from elsewhere 
than the shores of Lake Superior, the obsidian from Mexico, and the pearls 
from the gulf to which Mexico has given its name. 

In conclusion, Mr. Davis’ collection, unique of its kind—since no col- 
lection in Europe possesses anything belonging to this class of antiquities— 
would be a priceless acquisition for any European museum. Would I could 
acquire it for France! 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


AMERICAN JEWISH ARCHIVES, Cincinnati 
Jacob Marcus, Director 

The growing collections of congregational minute books, genealogies, 
and personal papers of notable Jewish personalities are being cataloged 
and made available for researchers. 

Dr. Stern-Taeubler’s book The Court Jew has recently been published. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Ernest Green, President 

The association is at present furnishing a room at the museum as a 
memorial to Mrs. Fred Green. 


CENTRAL OHIO RAILFANS’ ASSOCIATION, Worthington 
Kenneth Agee, President 

The association published last fall an illustrated pamphlet entitled 
The Return of the Interurban, written by George Silcott and others. The 
text describes the efforts of the group to recondition an old Columbus, 
Delaware, and Marion car as the Ohio Railroad Museum. 


CLINTON CouNTy Historical Socikty, Wilmington 
Claire K. Hague, Secretary 

The society now has a membership of 162. Election of officers will be 
held on January 22, 1951. 


CRESTLINE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

A meeting of the officers and board members was held on October 3, 
1950. Plans for aiding the Crestline Centennial Committee were discussed. 
The centennial will be observed in June 1951. 

The society sponsored two performances of an operetta given by pupils 
at the high school on November 1 and 2. The funds from the sale of 
tickets were turned over to the finance committee of the Crestline Centennial. 

A historical society Bulletin will be issued in January 1951 dedicated 
to the observance of the centennial. 
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FEDERATION OF OHIO HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 
At a meeting at the Ohio State Museum on October 11, representatives 
of thirty-three county and local historical societies voted to establish a new 
organization to emphasize the need for promotion of local history in every 
community and to take an active part in the Ohio Sesquicentennial in 1953. 
A committee of nine was appointed to study plans for the federation 
and to fix a time and place for the next meeting. 


FIRELANDS HisToricaL Society, Norwalk 
James E. Dixon, Curator 

The museum maintained by the society in the basement of the library 
building is open to the public on Friday from 1:30 to 4:30 and on Saturday 
from 1:30 to 4:30 and 6:30 to 8:30. 


ForT RECOVERY HIsTORICAL SocigETy, Fort Recovery 
Iris Longley, President 

The fourth annual meeting of the society was held on November 2, 
with a large number of members and guests in attendance. Raymond S. 
Baby, curator of archaeology of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, presented an illustrated lecture on the excavation of the Dunlap 
Mound in Ross County. 

Mrs. Leona McAlexander, Mrs. Mildred R. Stevenson, and O. B. 
Vonder Haar were reelected to the board of trustees, and Charles Jetter and 
George Zehringer were elected as new members, all for three-year terms. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HisToRICAL SociETy, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 

The second annual meeting of the society was held on October 27. 
Dr. Carl Wittke, dean of the graduate school of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, spoke on ‘Political Refugees of a Century Ago.” He discussed the 
impact of the German revolution of 1848 on the United States, with special 
reference to the German element in Columbus in the 1850’s. A techni- 
color film “Lincoln in the White House” was shown also. 

The first anniversary Bulletin was devoted to the history of thirty early 
homes in Franklin County, with an illustration of each one. The interest 
in early homes was indicated by a large attendance on November 16 at 
the homestead seminar at the home of Miss Anna B. Florence, a house 
built by Samuel Davis in 1815. Dr. W. C. Ronan, chairman of the depart- 
ment of architecture and landscape architecture of Ohio State University, 
described the architecture of the house. Miss Florence and members of the 
Davis family recounted some incidents connected with its history. 
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GARFIELD HoME, Mentor 
Frederic M. Wood, Executive Secretary 

Eight thousand visitors were shown through the home during the 1950 
season, May 1 through October 31. A sixteen-page booklet by Frederic M. 
Wood, The Garfield Home, has been published recently. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HIsToRICAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanower, President 

The women’s auxiliary of the society sponsored the annual autumn 
“open house” at the museum on October 14 and 15. Hundreds visited the 
exhibits in the museum and in the barn, where antique farm implements are 
displayed. A century-old hearse, early fire equipment, and an old cab were 
exhibited in the yard, where the women of the auxiliary also made apple 
butter in the pioneer method. The apple butter and stenciled buckeyes were 
sold to increase the funds of the society. 


HisTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 

The annual meeting of the society was held in the Laws Memorial 
Auditorium of the University of Cincinnati on December 4. After the 
business session Dr. R. Carlyle Buley, professor of history at Indiana Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Pioneer Ills, Cures, and Doctors.” Tea and sociability 
followed. 

Oliver M. Spencer, hero of the famous “captivity,” is the subject of a 
biographical account in the October Bulletin. The account was prepared 
by the director from unpublished manuscripts, contemporary newspapers, 
and personal interviews with descendants and others. 


LorAIN County Hisroricat Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

During the summer, members of the society were guests of members in 
Wellington, Huntington, and Lorain. In each instance local speakers gave 
historical accounts of their own communities. The October meeting at 
Lorain, which was addressed by J. B. Nichols, was attended by over one 
hundred persons. 


Onto ACADEMY OF History, Columbus 
William J. McNiff, President 

The custom of a fall social meeting of the academy was revived with a 
meeting at Otterbein College on October 27 and 28. The meeting began 
with dinner on Friday. Rooms were provided by the college and meals 
served again on Saturday morning and noon. About fifty members attended. 
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On10 FOLKLORE Society, Granville 
Francis Lee Utley, President 

The Ohio Folklore Society was organized on April 21, 1950, at a 
meeting in Columbus in connection with the Ohio College Association. 

A fall meeting of the society was held on November 4 at Denison 
University. Those participating in the afternoon program were Edward T. 
Price, University of Cincinnati; William T. Utter, Denison University; 
Samuel P. Bayard, Pennsylvania State College; Erwin C. Zepp, Ohio State i 
Archaeological and Historical Society; and W. Edson Richmond, Indiana t 
University. At the dinner meeting William Hugh Jansen, University of 
Kentucky, spoke on “Some Experiences While Collecting Folklore.” 
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On1o History Day AssociATION, Circleville 
Lloyd Jones, President 

The thirty-eighth annual celebration of the association was held on 
October 1 at Logan Elm State Park. Chet Long, radio news commentator 
of Columbus, spoke on the topic “Logan Elm As Radio Would Have Re- 
corded It.” The program was arranged by a committee composed of M. E. 
Nogle, chairman, Mrs. Anna Chandler, and Roy Sampson. 
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SENECA COUNTY HisToRICAL MuseEuM, Tiffin 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 

The Kilikilik, the student newspaper of Heidelberg College, recently 
of a carried a two-column article describing the collection of the museum. 
ared 


ers, SHAKER HisToRICAL Socigty, Shaker Heights 


Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 

The society recently marked an avenue of trees on Fontenay Road, 
Shaker Heights, planted by the Shakers in 1830. The occasion was followed 
by a tea and a talk by Mrs. Piercy on the East family of North Union. 


STARK COUNTY HistTorRICAL Society, Canton 
E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 

Volume II of The Stark County Story by E. T. Heald entitled The 
McKinley Era of Stark County, 1875-1901, came off the press November 8. 
The book contains over 700 pages, 200 maps and illustrations, a 32-page 
index with 4,800 names, references and footnotes for each chapter, and 10 
pages of bibliography. It was printed by the Stoneman Press of Columbus. ; 
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Summit County HisToricaL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 
The September meeting of the society took the form of a capsule- 
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burying ceremony. A copper capsule containing current newspapers and 
letters of public officials and industrial and civic leaders to their successors 
in the year 2000, was buried in the floor of the portico of the Perkins 
Mansion. 

At the October meeting H. Lloyd Williams gave a motion picture 
travelog, and in November Mrs. W. G. Kerney exhibited and discussed her 
large collection of bells. 

The society recently erected a stone monument on the site of the public 
square of Middlebury, the oldest part of the present city of Akron. It was 
dedicated and presented to the city on November 5. Mr. Pockrandt spoke 
on the history of Middlebury and made the presentation of the monument. 


UNION CouNTY Historica Society, Marysville 
Mrs. Matthew Kennedy, President 

The annual meeting of the society was held on October 4. Incumbent 
officers were retained for another year, and Mrs. Clair Thompson was 
named to fill a vacancy on the board of trustees. Dr. William T. Utter of 
Denison University spoke on ‘The Ohio Our Grandparents Knew.” 


Upper OHIO VALLEY Historical Society, Wheeling, W. Va. 
John A. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer 

John S. Campbell, Jr., of Cadiz, Ohio, was the speaker at the November 
meeting of the society. He gave an informal talk on his collection of diaries 
and early letters dealing with the history of the Wheeling community. 


WELLSVILLE HisToRICAL Society, Wellsville 
Edwin V. Pugh, President 

The September issue of Wellsville Echoes, the mimeographed publica- 
tion of the society, contains seven episodes of the 155th anniversary pageant 
“Gateway to the West.” 


WESTERN RESERVE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

Recent special exhibits have included the following: Annual Show 
of the Needlecraft Guild of Cleveland; playing cards and fall fashions; 
World Series badges; South Korea, Past and Present; early school days; and 
a Christmas scene. One special exhibit, continuing to the end of the year, 
is The Shakers in Ceramic Sculpturing. It was prepared by some sixty 
adult students in the Shaker Heights recreational program and consists of 
five groups with forty-five figures about eight inches high, and furniture 
to scale showing the Shakers in the kitchen, the sewing room, the herb 
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room, the dance, and the farm yard. The society staff cooperated in supply- 
ing information and advice. 

Five new trustees were elected at the meeting of the board on October 
31, 1950. They are Frank E. Taplin, attorney-at-law; Gilbert W. Humphrey 
and James N. Sherwin of the M. A. Hanna Company; Arnold C. Saunders, 
Jr., of the Lorain Coal and Dock Company; and Edward W. Garfield of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company. 

President Laurence H. Norton has presented a bound volume of the 
records of the Virginia Military Land District covering entries from 1787 
to 1802. One of the interesting items in this volume is the record of three 
parcels of land surveyed for General George Washington in 1787-88. This is 
an important addition to previous accessions, which included six volumes and 
five packages of surveys, entries, and so forth. 

Recently framed for exhibition is a certificate of membership of 
General Arthur St. Clair in the Society of the Cincinnati, signed by G. 
Washington, October 31, 1785. 

The genealogical data in the records of the Church of Aurora (Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Disciples) 1809-1909, have been transcribed onto 
cards for public use. 

The society has received a nearly complete file of the Bohemian news- 
paper Svet-American from 1911 to its discontinuance this year. 


Wyanpbot County Historica Society, Upper Sandusky 
Charles P. Artz, President 

The society has recently issued a four-page leaflet as a guide to points 
of historical interest in the county. 


About Historians 


Louis Filler of Antioch College was on the program of the Bristol 
Branch of the English Historical Association for December 7. His topic 
was “The Study of American Civilization.” Dr. Filler is teaching at the 
University of Bristol on a Fulbright grant. 





David Lindsey, assistant professor of history at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, published an article, “Sunset Cox, the Letter Carriers’ Friend,” 
in the Postal Record, 1950. 





At Bowling Green State University Henry Grosshans is filling a 
temporary vacancy on the history staff while Michael Ellis is on leave of 
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absence at Columbia University, where he is working toward his doctor's 
degree. Mr. Grosshans has just returned from Oxford University, where he 
was a Rhodes scholar. 





Erving E. Beauregard has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor of history at the University of Dayton. Mr. Beauregard spent the 
summer traveling in Europe. 





Edward J. Goodman, formerly at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, became assistant professor of European history at Xavier Uni- 
versity in September. Mr. Goodman is completing his research on the 
Cortes of Cadiz, 1810-1813. 

Fr. Thomas P. Conry is making a study of Ohio churches in the 
abolition movement. 





Ohio University conducted last fall its fourth annual awards compe- 
tition in Ohio history, government, and citizenship for junior and senior 
high school students in Ohio. This year 5,141 students, as compared with 
2,233 last year, took the preliminary examinations. The final examination 
was given on November 17 and 18, when the county winners were guests 
of the university. Professor Carl Roberts was chairman of the local com- 
mittee for the contest. 





Harvey Goldberg and Clifford Morrison have been appointed instruc- 
tors in history at Ohio State University. Everett Walters, assistant professor 
of history, is on leave of absence, having been recalled to active duty in the 
navy. 

Recent writings of members of the history department include a 
series of articles on countries of the Near East for Collier's Encyclopedia 
by Sydney N. Fisher, and an article by Harold M. Helfman, “The Con- 
tested Confirmation of Stanley Matthews to the United States Supreme 
Court,” published in the July 1950 Bulletin of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio. Robert H. Bremner’s ‘’Turnabout on ‘Something 
for Nothing,’” which first appeared in the February 1950 issue of the 
Survey, has been reprinted in The Welfare State, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Better Known as Johnny Appleseed. By Mabel Leigh Hunt. (Phila- 
delphia and New York, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. 212p. $2.50.) 


History is a mixture of legend and fact. And, of the two, legend is 
the more important. For it is what people think happened or say happened, 
not what actually did happen, that becomes significant over a period of time. 
Truly, no matter how close to an historical fact the research scholar may 
come, the mass of people do not pay heed to him. They believe the fiction 
that has been created by and for them. And this fiction is what influences 
and is perpetuated by future generations and what one is eventually com- 
pelled to recognize as the important impact of history as a cultural force. 
The stories of Abraham Lincoln, Christopher Columbus, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and, to a lesser extent, of Paul Revere and Miles Standish are 
cases in point. So might I say is the story of John Chapman. 

Mabel Leigh Hunt in her recent study Better Known as Johnny 
Appleseed attempts to explore the intermingling of fact and legend that 
has survived from the times of this nineteenth century planter and mystic. 
Her purpose and method, as stated on the flyleaf and in the Preface, is “to 
answer, as truthfully as possible, that oft-asked query, “Was Johnny Apple- 
seed a real man?’” by means of “the contrivance of both fiction and 
biographical narrative.” The book, to the publisher, is “the result of a con- 
scientious student’s long research and a creator’s art.” The book, to me; is 
not fully satisfactory from the point of view of either the scholar or the 
amateur reader. 

From the scholar’s point of view, I have two major objections to 
the work. First, the book adds little or nothing to the work already done in 
Appleseed lore. The two most rewarding areas left to the Appleseed scholar 
are the study of Chapman’s relation to the Swedenborgian faith and the 
study of what might be called Johnny Dog Fennel lore (anti-Chapman 
material). Neither of these areas is given more than a passing glance. 
Second, the material that is covered is covered in the most subjective and 
abstract of ways. For even though Mabel Leigh Hunt says that in the 
book she is trying to present the real man as he has appeared to her, the 
manner in which the narrative is continually built on speculation results 
in a view of Chapman almost without meaning. For example (p. 17), 
“Although there is no actual record of the captain’s motherless children 
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coming from Leominster, to call the tiny house ‘home,’ it is highly probable. 
Johnny Chapman’s first steps westward!” Or (p. 48), “Young Mistress 
Stadden, wife of Isaac, had a mind of her own. Fancy her, now, roundly 
scolding Appleseed John. ‘I speak wot I tink, Chon Chapmans.’” Such 
omission and conjecture eliminates the work from the serious consideration 
of the scholar. 

From the amateur reader's point of view the book is markedly more 
satisfactory. Many adults and many “older boys and girls” (the latter are 
definitely included among the book’s prospective readers) will find this 
romanticized picture of the midwest frontier and its ragged hero charming 
and readable. Mabel Leigh Hunt writes well and has an enthusiasm and 
energy for her story that binds the reader to the book. Certainly the 
device of telling much of Chapman’s life in nine stories, each named for 
a variety of apple, is arresting and not without appeal. However, even 
among this audience, there will be those who will find the style too 
“sugary,” the presentation too emotional, and the picture of Appleseed 
and the backwoods idealized too much. For although many readers, like 
Mabel Leigh Hunt, will see the Appleseed story as only “rich and humorous 
and lovely, and . . . could never be anything but American”; others, like 
me, will remember that it is also poor and humorous and ludicrous, and 
can and does happen the world over. 

Finally, and nevertheless, let me say that even though I object to 
the fact that the book does not investigate the areas that I believe should 
be investigated by a new work in Appleseed lore and even though I am 
not fully in sympathy with the author’s romantic approach to the back- 
woods, I realize that Better Known as Johnny Appleseed recreates for its 
reader the process by which the frontier and the Chapman legends have 
developed into a cultural force for the American people. And, after all, 
in the mixture of fact and fiction that is history, this process, romantic and 
distorted as it may appear to the historian or folklorist, ever counts for most. 

TRISTRAM P, COFFIN 
Denison University 





Street of Knives. By Cyril Harris. (Boston, Little Brown & Co., 1950. 
370p. $3.00.) 

In this historical novel Mr. Harris retells the romantic story of 
Aaron Burr’s voyage down the Ohio and the Mississippi toward the con- 
quest of Mexico. The tale of the Burr-Blennerhassett expedition has in- 
terested historical students for many years, and at least four earlier novels 
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have been based on the fascinating events in the lives of its leaders. The 
plans and motives of these leaders are obscure; it is impossible to say, 
for example, whether Burr was an unconvicted traitor or a misunderstood 
patriot. The known events leave much room for conjecture, and there 
has been no lack of effort to fill the gaps. The book under review is the 
latest attempt and a successful one. 

The historical novel is a difficult form; it is a mixture of history, 
biography, and fiction; it tends to become one or the other of these— 
usually the latter. Mr. Harris has combined the three elements with con- 
siderable success. Keeping an objective approach, he has used the available 
research in the period and recreated the time, the place, and the people. 
Aaron Burr, his daughter Theodosia, her husband Joseph Alston, and 
Margaret and Harman Blennerhassett are the principal historical characters. 
Minor figures are Jonathan Meigs, his son Return Jonathan Meigs, Rufus 
Putnam, Joseph Buell, Andrew Jackson, James Wilkinson, and many 
others. All are treated fairly, and the actions and motives assigned to them 
seem to this reviewer to be plausible and in accord with the known facts. 
Specialists in the biography of the historical persons may doubt the 
validity of some of Mr. Harris’ invention of the emotional and intellectual 
background for events, but in general the author treats his historical 
characters with intelligence and restraint. 

The central character of the book is Hugh Shadwell, Burt’s illegitimate 
son (Mr. Harris has found evidence to suggest that such a son was with 
Burr on this voyage). Hugh is a well-realized, complex, solid person; 
but Chrissie, his beloved, who goes on the expedition as a servant of the 
Blennerhassetts, is a stock figure—pert, knowing, but pure. Hugh’s relation 
to Chrissie follows a familiar pattern; but his relation to his father, 
although the situation is the usual conflict between generations, becomes a 
symbol which carries the meaning of the book. Hugh, who comes to the 
West in 1806, is a representative of the new America which was then 
gtowing on the frontier. His conflict with his father is a part of the 
democratic revolt against the aristocratic, authoritarian tradition represented 
by Burr and his plan to conquer Mexico for his own glory and power. 

Despite certain elements of the movie scenario in the love story, this 
is a good historical novel. It is a tale of interesting people living in in- 
teresting times. There is nothing new here for the specialist in the history 
of the middlewestern frontier, but this book was not written for him. 
This is a book for the general reader who wants to know more about 
frontier life on the rivers, and in the forests, towns, and taverns, who 
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wants to refresh his memory of Burr and the Blennerhassetts, who wants 
to think of the origins of the America we know. 

N. C. Davis 

Ohio State University 





The Army Air Forces in World War Il. Edited by Wesley F. Craven 
and James L. Cate. Vol. IV, The Pacific—Guadalcanal to Saipan, August 
1942 to July 1944. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. xxxii + 
825p., foreword, illustrations, maps and charts, notes, glossary, and index. 
$6.00.) 


This volume, fourth in a projected series of seven, is actually the third 
to appear. It carries the air force story in the Pacific from the first offensive 
air assaults against the enemy to the point in the war where the Japanese 
homeland was brought within range of heavy bombers. 

The main weakness of this volume is the lack of a unifying theme. 
Pacific geography, the many theaters of war, and the separate commands 
divide the story into fragments. For this the editors are not to blame; 
in fact, they disarm the critic by referring to this weakness in their fore- 
word. A more legitimate criticism is the heavy use of alphabet designations 
for the many commands, units of the army, and various allied services, 
a device which saves wordage but tends to impede the smooth flow of the 
text. While a glossary is provided, it is only a partial one and the forgetful 
reader must refer to Volume I to find the meaning of some of the letter 
combinations. It would have been better to extend the practice, sometimes 
followed by the editors, of repeating every page or so the full name of 
the organization after the identifying letters. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to air force activities under 
General MacArthur in the Southwest Pacific. To this reviewer, who served 
in that theater, much of the information was new and some confirmed his 
own impression, namely, that MacArthur is seldom if ever willing to 
accept any decision but his own. Thus, according to MacArthur's chief 
of staff, General Sutherland, if Admiral Nimitz were given the over-all 
command of the Pacific area, MacArthur “would retire one day, resign 
the next, return to the United States as a civilian and undertake an active 
newspaper and radio program to educate the public” (note 14, p. 766). 
Even the historical office responsible for this series received on one occasion 
the hostile attention of General MacArthur. When its study of enemy losses 
in the battle of Bismarck Sea reduced the claims of the original communique, 

“GHQSWPA on being apprised of the conclusions of this study in 
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Washington, elected to stand on the original figures; indeed, one message 
forwarded over MacArthur's signature even contained the remarkable 
suggestion that some action might be taken against those responsible for 
calling the claim into question” (p. 148). 

The material on the China-Burma-India theater is more concerned 
with problems of manpower, supplies, and command than with air attacks 
on the enemy. The command arrangements were never satisfactorily solved, 
and the review of this problem in Chapter 13, while not introducing any 
materials not covered in state papers, memoirs, and journalistic reports, is 
a salutary reminder that there has never been any one simple solution to 
the China matter. 

The editorial supervision of this volume is of the same excellence 
as of the first two. The choice of illustrations deserves a special com- 
mendation, for there is a preponderance of ground photographs and very 
few of those tiresome aerial shots of damaged enemy airstrips. 

Howarp D. KRAMER 
Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University 





And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860-1861. 
By Kenneth M. Stampp. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 
1950. viii + 331p. $4.50.) 


This volume, covering the five critical months from Lincoln’s election 
to the attack on Fort Sumter, presents a scholarly and meticulous study 
of the North and the secession crisis. When a disruption of American 
democracy seemed imminent, northern politicians, neglecting a serious con- 
sideration of the basic issues which had made for sectional discord, sub- 
stituted political and constitutional abstractions for logical discussion of the 
possible threat offered to the political, social, and economic institutions of 
the planting states by the ascendancy of the Republican party. The author, 
in discussing the exercises in logic which pervaded the halls of congress, the 
press, and the pulpit, points out the rather paradoxical position of the 
champion of southern rights in advocating the legality of peaceful secession 
and the establishment of an independent southern confederacy and at the 
same time interpreting the decision of the central government to enforce 
federal laws as unprovoked aggression. 

It is shown that northern editors, along with leaders of the Republican 
party, doubted the seriousness of the secession threat and looked hopefully 
for the enactment of legislative measures, which, as in 1850, would stem 
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the secession tide. While politicians and self-appointed mediators became 
hopelessly enmeshed in a web of constitutional abstractions, northern mer- 
chants began to feel the impact of evaporating southern markets. As a 
result the most ardent advocates of sectional adjustment were recruited 
from those who most keenly felt the economic force of threatened secession. 
In discussing the unsuccessful plans for compromise, as presented to the 
congressional committees of thirteen and thirty-three, the author concludes 
that the “champions of appeasement were always breaking their lances on 
the tough realities of the ‘Irrepressible Conflict’”’ and that they could not 
devise “constitutional amendments which would obliterate the chronic 
antagonism between the agrarian and industrial economies.” Indeed, the 
“fraud of the conciliators” is clearly shown by the fact that during the 
discussion of proposed remedies, southern representatives were absent from 
congress and northerners refused to surrender any “law which brought 
especial benefit to their constituents.” 

Of especial interest is Lincoln’s attitude toward the secession crisis. 
The president-elect, believing that the economic panic was artificial and 
overestimating the Union sentiment in the South, faced the future with 
“philosophical calmness.” The events of December, however, convinced 
the Illinoisan that the possibilities of effecting a reconciliation between 
the sections were remote indeed. In viewing the situation, Lincoln, ignoring 
the meaningless suggestions of Horace Greeley and the inconsistencies of 
southern radicals and northern abolitionists, refused to subscribe to the 
theory of peaceable secession, opposed any territorial adjustment which 
might reflect unfavorably upon his administration and offer a threat to the 
solidarity of the Republican party by abandoning the cardinal principle 
of the Chicago platform. At no time, however, did Lincoln hint that the 
government would abstain from collecting its revenues or holding or 
recapturing federal property. 

Lincoln’s basic ideas concerning the crisis, although somewhat modified 
by his official family, were brilliantly reiterated in his inaugural address. 
When compromises had failed, as they had by the time of the inauguration, 
northern business interests, champions of appeasement, endorsed the use 
of force against the secessionists in the interest of protecting their invest- 
ments and restoring the prestige of the national government. Some northern 
businessmen, in abandoning their earlier support of reconciliation, were 
not unaware of the economic opportunities offered by an appeal to arms. 
It was readily perceived that the economic possibilities offered by army 
contracts, an eventual monopoly of the rich western carrying trade once 
the Mississippi River was closed to northern commerce, and the elimination 
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of unemployment problems as mobilization became a reality, would more 
than compensate for the temporary recession occasioned by southern debt 
repudiation and the temporary loss of southern markets. Since the average 
northern citizen was not especially interested in the plight of the in- 
dustrialists, the economic motives were soon rationalized and translated 
into such patriotic objectives as national security and manifest destiny. 
Other northern groups, including the nonpolitical abolitionists and certain 
religious groups, animated by the high ideals of the nineteenth century 
middle classes and believing that southern society was essentially degenerate, 
sought to convert Lincoln’s attempt to preserve the Union, with or without 
slavery, into a holy crusade to abolish Negro slavery, punish the South, 
and place the stamp of traitor upon those who sought to establish and 
maintain southern independence. 

The closing section of the study treats of Lincoln’s crisis strategy. It is 
shown that the Sumter expedition was designed tc relieve the president 
of responsibility for initiating hostilities and to force the Confederacy to 
assume the role of the aggressor. The bombardment of Sumter by con- 
federate batteries crystallized public opinion in both North and South, 
and an attempt was made to settle the issues of the “Irrepressible Conflict” 
on the field of battle. It is significant, however, that after four years of 
civil conflict the immediate products of the crusade were the “shoddy 
aristocracy of the North and the ragged children of the South.” The Union 
had been preserved, but among “the masses of Americans there were no 
victors, only the vanquished.” 

The author has admirably presented his thesis, as stated in his preface, 
namely, that “there was no basis for sectional harmony as long as Negro 
slavery survived and as long as Northerners used their overwhelming 
political power in Congress to advance their special interests at the 
expense of the South.” 

It should be clear at this point that Dr. Stampp has made a 
substantial contribution to the field of sectional history and to an under- 
standing of the secession crisis. The author, in his painstaking and indus- 
trious investigation, has examined a wide variety of sources for his subject, 
including manuscript collections, public documents, periodicals, newspapers, 
and secondary works. The volume, well written and attractively bound, 
contains a classified bibliography and an excellent index. 


JoHN O. MARSH 
Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 
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Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communi- 
tarian Socialism in America: 1663-1829. By Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1950. xi + 288p., appendix, 
bibliographical essay, and index. $3.50.) 


Many Ohioans will be interested in this fine study of the attempts to 
establish forty-five utopian communities in early Ohio and fourteen other 
states. The volume not only discusses the establishment of the cooperative 
and communistic settlements between 1663 and 1829, but also examines 
the philosophies and social ideas behind them. The author chooses to 
revive the word communitarianism to mean the institution of the socialistic 
communities. 

“Communitarian socialism,” a term which actually may be a redundancy, 
was a pattern of ideas of social reform in small experimental religious and 
sectarian communities. It represented an attempt to produce a better life 
through collective efforts. Communitarianism was voluntary, was based upon 
planning and experimentation, and sought strength in group isolation. 

The seeds of the communitarian idea came from “a restricted zone of 
religious radicalism that stretched from central Europe to the British Isles.” 
The first communitarian colony in the United States was established on 
the Delaware River in 1663 by a group of Dutch Mennonites, led by Pieter 
Corneliszoon Plockhoy. Later came better known groups, such as the fol- 
lowers of Johann Conrad Beissel who founded the Ephrata community in 
1817 by a religious group which had emigrated from Wiirttemberg. 

The Shakers arrived in Ohio in 1805, their first settlements being 
Union Village, near Lebanon, and Watervliet, near Dayton. The third 
communitarian colony in Ohio was that of the Society of the Separatists 
of Zoar, founded on the Tuscarawas River near New Philadelphia in 
1817 by a religious group which had emigrated from Wiirttemberg. 
This community, in which all property was held in common, lasted 
till 1898. Owenite communities, the first nonsectarian communitarian 
efforts in Ohio, were begun in the state in 1825, a few months after the 
first Owen experiment was begun at New Harmony, Indiana. 

The bulk of Dr. Bestor’s book is an analysis of Robert Owen's ideas 
and their application and influence in the founding of communitarian 
colonies in the United States. The author examines in great detail the 
efforts to make the Owenite projects operate and the causes of their 
failures. Robert himself stumbles from idea to idea, scheme to scheme, 
with an “enormous capacity for self-deception.” His sons were less easily 
duped. The history of the Owenite communities is written after exhaustive 
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research among collections throughout the country, many of them never 
before examined. The result is an exceptional study of Owen's intellectual 
history, of the abortive effort at New Harmony, of the enthusiasm and 
disillusionment of a number of American reformers who joined Owen in 
his communitarian projects, of the influence of Owen in the founding of 
imitative colonies, and of the influence of Owenite communitarianism upon 
the life of the period. 

This reviewer feels that the volume leaves something to be desired 
in its discussion of the sectarian communities. Undoubtedly it was the 
author’s intention to discuss the sectarian phase merely as an introduction 
to his discussion of the Owenite projects. At any rate, that’s what he does, 
and the “Holy Commonwealths” rate only eighteen pages, plus part of 
another chapter, out of the entire book. Unfortunately, the subtitle of the 
book leads the reader to expect a larger discussion of the Shakers, Rappites, 
Zoarites, and other religious communitarian colonies, which preceded the 
Owenite efforts, “kept communitarianism alive,” and “were untouched 
by what Owen did,” to quote the author. 

Dr. Bestor concludes his volume with a “Checklist of Communitarian 
Experiments” from 1663 to 1860, the most complete list available; a 
“Statistical Summary”; an excellent “Bibliographical Essay”; and an index. 

The following communitarian experiments located in Ohio are listed 
in Dr. Bestor’s book: 


A, Foreign-Language Sectarian Communities 
1817 SOCIETY OF THE SEPARATISTS OF ZOAR. Zoar, Tuscarawas County. 


B. Shaker Villages 
1805 UNION VILLAGE. Union Village (four miles west of Lebanon), 
Warren County. 
1806 WATERVLIET. Shakertown (on Little Beaver Creek, six miles south- 
east of Dayton), Montgomery County. 
1822 NORTH UNION. Now Shaker Heights, Cuyahoga County. 


1825 WHITEWATER. Shaker Village (twelve miles southwest of Hamilton), 
Hamilton County. 


C. Owenite Communities 
1825 YELLOW SPRINGS COMMUNITY. Yellow Springs. 


1826 KENDAL COMMUNITY, Of FRIENDLY ASSOCIATION FOR MUTUAL IN- 
TERESTS AT KENDAL. Kendal, now part of Massillon. 
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D. Other English-Language Communities 


1830 KIRTLAND (communistic family established by Sidney Rigdon before 
his conversion to Mormonism). Kirtland. 


1835 EQUITY. Tuscarawas County. 

1836 COMMUNITY OF UNITED CHRISTIANS. Berea. 

1843 MARLBORO ASSOCIATION. Marlboro, Stark County. 

1843 DR. ABRAM BROOKE’S EXPERIMENT. Oakland, Clinton County. 
1844 PRAIRIE HOME COMMUNITY. Near West Liberty, Logan County. 
1845 FRUIT HILLS. Warren County. 

1847 THE BROTHERHOOD. Clermont County. 

1847 utopia. Utopia, Clermont County. 

1853 RISING STAR ASSOCIATION. Near Greenville, Darke County. 

1856 MEMNONIA INSTITUTE. Yellow Springs. 


E. Fourierist Phalanxes 
1844 OHIO PHALANX (originally named the AMERICAN PHALANX). Bell- 
aire, Belmont County. 
1844 CLERMONT PHALANX (originally called the CINCINNATI PHALANX). 
Villages of Rural and Utopia, Clermont County. 
1844 TRUMBULL PHALANX. Phalanx Mills, Trumbull County. 
1845 COLUMBIAN PHALANX, Of COLUMBIAN ASSOCIATION. On the Mus- 
kingum River, seven miles above Zanesville, Muskingum County. 
JaMEs H. RODABAUGH 
Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 





Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry Along the Ohio 
and Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763. By Wilbur R. Jacobs. (Stanford, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1950. 208p., illustrations, annotated bibliography, 
index, and end maps. $5.00.) 


The conflict between the French and English for empire in the new 
world was not to terminate until control of the vital Ohio Valley region 
had been secured by one of these contestants. The struggle for this control 
occurred in the fifteen-year period after the indecisive Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 1748. France and England each realized the important role 
that the Indians could play towards its success or failure. Competition for 
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Indian friendship and alliance became extremely keen. The story of the 
efforts and methods employed by both parties in this international rivalry 
is portrayed in this volume. 

The concomitant of successful diplomacy with the Indians, indeed 
the sine qua non, was, according to Jacobs, the gift. The general history of 
this period is already known to students. The very important role of presents, 
given by the French and the English to the Indians, is the contribution 
to the knowledge of the period that is herein set forth. 

Gifts ran the alphabetical gamut from awls to wines; they ranged in 
size from beads to horses; and they took care of about every conceivable 
need of the Indian from the cradle to the grave, and, it was believed by 
some, even into the hereafter. Presents were used as threats, as bribes, as 
favors, as rewards, as donations, as subsidies, and as charities. Politicians, 
explorers, diplomats, churchmen, philanthropists, traders, individuals, com- 
panies, colonies, and empires distributed them. 

Presents, Jacobs asserts, were ‘‘the civilizing influence . . . of Western 
culture [which} reached ahead of the fur trade far into the wilderness 
to the Mississippi Valley” (p. 5). The so-called conspiracy of Pontiac 
was “to a surprising degree, a direct result of the lack of presents after 
1763” (pp. 12, 183-184). Presents were successfully used by Jesuit priests 
“to pacify savage tribes who practiced cannibalism” (p. 32). These and 
many other things are indicated in support of the author’s general thesis 
of the importance of presents in relations between the Indian and the 
white man. 

Diplomacy and Indian Gifts, a revision of Jacobs’ doctoral dissertation, 
is the result of much conscientious and painstaking research. The author's 
style of writing, however, is labored, and does not lend itself to ease in 
reading and comprehension. It is necessary to refer back to chapter titles 
repeatedly to determine the direction in which the remarks are leading. 
The reader is overwhelmed by the numberless kinds of presents and their 
uses, but he is not given a clear picture of their role in diplomacy on the 
mid-eighteenth century frontiers of the Ohio and Northwest. Further, 
“Ohio” in the subtitle is misleading. “Upper Ohio” or “western Penn- 
sylvania” might more correctly have been used. Aside from “White River” 
instead of “Great Miami River” (p. 108), errors of fact are virtually nil. 
“Ethnology” would have been more nearly correct than “anthropology” 
(p. 16). Some of the customs and mores of the Indians used as illustrations 
were not as universal among all the tribes as one is led to conclude. The 
annotated bibliography is valuable. It is not understood, however, after 
the Preface had mentioned published articles based upon materials in this 
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work which appeared in certain historical journals, why only part of them 
were subsequently listed in the Bibliography. 

Geography is such an important part of this volume and place names 
are so frequently mentioned, that maps would have materially aided in 
understanding the text. While of interest, the end map is of little use in 
the geographic orientation that is needed. Abbreviations are employed so 
repeatedly in footnotes that a table of these would have greatly facilitated 
their understanding. Such citations as ‘‘P. R. O., C. O., 5/1328, L. C. 43- 
72, C. O. 47-72 (film)” (note 80, p. 128) are of little value, because it is 
necessary to comb through pages of notes to discover the explanation of 
these complicated abbreviations. The reader remains hopeful to the end 
for a summary and general conclusions that might be offered. This hope 
is unrewarded, however, by the concluding sentence: “The old conflict 
went on” (p. 185). 

There are a number of things that might have been corrected by more 
careful editing and proofreading by the Stanford University Press. For 
example, the use of “sbid.” is not at all consistent in many places throughout 
the volume. Whether or not it is used in similar circumstances would 
appear to depend on the whim of the author. The virtue of consistency in 
such matters seems to have been ignored or overlooked. Reduced type for 
certain length quotations has been arbitrarily employed. Typographical errors 
and punctuation discrepancies occur frequently. In several instances, repetition 
of identical information is given without need or justification. Acknowl- 
edgment of the source of Sir Jeffery Ambherst’s picture is omitted, while 
all others are indicated. A cursory check revealed a number of mistakes in 
bibliographical information. These things detract from the scholarly con- 
struction of the book and should have been corrected. 

Jacobs’ book brings to a focus a phase of Indian history that has 
long been neglected and overlooked. The Indian was more than a mere 
pawn in frontier diplomacy. 

DwicuT L. SMITH 
Ohio State University 





Two Captains West: An Historical Tour of the Louis and Clark Trail. 
By Albert and Jane Salisbury. (Seattle, Superior Publishing Company, 1950. 
xix + 235p., illustrations, $7.50.) 

This is a book with many facets. It is, most significantly, a photo- 


gtaphic record of the route of Lewis and Clark’s “Corps of Discovery.” 
More than one hundred and fifty well selected pictures depict the camp 
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sites, landscapes identifiable from the journals of the expedition, animals 
frequently encountered, and so on. Interesting entries from Clark’s and 
Floyd’s records are reproduced in half-tone. These pictures are thoroughly 
satisfying, since the press work, paper stock, and size of the cuts, are all 
designed for that end. 

The greater part of the text of the volume is a condensed account 
of the expedition, cleverly combining impressions and quotations from the 
diarists of the Corps. Quotations are usually identified in the text, but 
there is no other documentation, since the authors believe that laymen do 
not care from what sources quotations are taken, so long as they are 
authentic, and that students would be satisfied only with the original 
records. Despite the limitations of space, Mr. Salisbury achieves satisfactory 
dramatic effect and gives reality to the leading personalities: Lewis and 
Clark, Floyd, Gass, Ordway, Sacajawea, and Clark’s servant, the giant York. 

Eight maps on a present-day base cover the route from St. Louis to the 
Pacific. Principal camp sites on both outward and return trips are identified 
and dated. These maps, together with the informal instructions on “how 
to get there now’ will certainly prove useful to the many tourists who 
have a fondness for historical side-excursions. 

The accurate location of historic sites is often a matter of real 
difficulty. There is abundant reason to believe that the Salisburys were 
intent on accuracy. On many occasions they enlisted the aid of local en- 
thusiasts, to whom they give proper acknowledgment. Great dependence 
is placed on descriptive passages in the original journals, and these are 
quoted frequently. There is no evidence that astronomical observations of 
the original party were used for verification. The rivers, so accurately 
described by the first travelers, are in their old courses, for the most part, 
and the authors mention all evidence of older stream beds when that seems 
important. 

This book is the cooperative work of a family of enthusiasts. The 
parents did the writing, prepared the maps and photographs, to be sure, 
but the book is doubtless the better because three young Americans, 
Bert, Lil, and Joe Salisbury went along on the “historical tour.” Their 
mother’s “Travelogues” which appear at the end of each section are 
delightfully informal. “When we neared St. Joseph, OUR Joseph (no 
relation) got the measles. Lewis and Clark had plenty of problems but 
they didn’t ever have to approach a motel operator and ask if they could 
spend a quarantine period in one of the cabins. Mr. and Mrs. Zoettl, of 
Faucett, Missouri, didn’t hesitate. ‘Why, when folks are in trouble,’ Mrs. 
Zoettl said, ‘you have to help them out.’” 
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The book deserves to be widely read. One can think of no better 
introduction to this highly important episode in the expansion of the 
United States. To have it at hand while reading the brilliant Bakeless 
biography of the two captains would guarantee a most worthwhile week 
of reading. The scholar, however familiar with the story, will find profit 
in the photographs. Many readers will take special delight in the well 
executed woodcuts which Carter Lucas prepared as decorations for end — 
papers and chapter headings. 

WiLtiaM T. UTTER 
Denison University 








